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Editorial 


HE crucial tension of this century within Unitarianism is that 

between traditional theism and humanism. Humanism was 
already implicit in the Unitarian revolt against a strongly trans- 
cendental theism, and in the affirmation of the divine humanity of 
Jesus over against his supernatural deity. 

Hitherto, the great majority of Unitarians, in England and 
New England, have felt themselves to be within the Christian 
tradition, defending their title to the Christian name by their 
reverence for the life and teaching of Jesus. Their position was 
strongest when they took their stand, as Jesus did, on the primacy 
of the Two Great Commandments. From love of God and man 
there followed duty to God and man, and faith in God and man. 
God and man were the two poles around which swung their religious 
faith, their theological thought and their Christian obligation. And 
this still remains a profoundly satisfying faith for those who espouse 
it. But not all do, or can; and it is the Father-God i image which, 
for such, has lost its vital meaning. 

The one positive affirmation which Unitarians have hitherto shared 
with all Christians is Faith in God. But we make one great affirmation 
which is both distinctive and positive, it is that which stems from the 
Second Commandment—faith in man. Orthodoxy, with its doctrine 
of Original Sin and Hell Fire, and of man’s hopeless plight without 
the intervention of God’s supernatural grace, knows not our faith 
in man. In this faith we think theologically, feel emotionally and 
are inspired religiously to Christian living. 

It is also of the genius of Unitarianism that Religion is primary; 
it is a man’s whole way of life. Theology is secondary and is his 
theory of the relationship of God to man. This is why we have 
properly espoused freedom and toleration in our pursuit of theological 
truth. This is our chief glory and of far greater moment than the 
identification of Unitarianism with any theological doctrine of the 
Godhead. 

Moreover, the great majority of those, who to-day are outside 
organised religion, are not much interested in the theological 
differences between orthodoxy and our heretical emphasis on life 
rather than doctrine. Their dire need is for assurance that life itself 
has meaning, and that that meaning is good. Although men are 
more self-consciously aware of their existential situation, their 
sensations and emotions carry a significance too transient or tragic 
to warrant a faith in man’s eternal destiny, or in the existence of a 
Loving Father in heaven. Those who can still hold this simple faith 
are to be envied as a child is envied its innocence. But, upon those 
who have no experience of a personal God it is as fruitless to urge 
a theological argument for God’s existence as it is to urge the 
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reasonableness of the Infallibility.ofthe Pope on Unitarians. After 
all, simple sincerity in the-statement and testing of experiences 
and beliefs goes far to validate any man’s religion. And meditation 
rather than prayer may be, for many liberals, a more natural way 
to a heightened sense of the eternal verities. This is the way of 
the Quakers and mystics and should not be suspect amongst us. 

Among theistic Unitarians there are many who seem to believe 
that the reality of God can be defended intellectually as an idea, 
or argued up from the “ evidences ”’ of modern science, but this is 
not the God experienced in worship. A God who is a Master 
Mathematician is far from the Loving Father of Jesus, and is both 
less human and less personal than the Jahweh of the Old Testament. 
The only folk who can say “I believe in God” with full religious 
meaning are those who have had such an authentic and compelling 
experience as Jesus had, or Wordsworth at Tintern Abbey, or Sir 
Francis Younghusband on leaving Lhasa, or Estlin Carpenter in 
North Wales. For those of us who have never had a comparable 
experience it might be salutary to admit that our professed belief 
in God is largely a matter of traditional acceptance, backed by some 
inductive theological reasoning, and is not based on a first-hand 
experience. If we experienced God, our lives would manifest a 
significant radiance, and our words would carry an authentic 
assurance ; we would speak with authority and not as the scribes! 

When a self-styled humanist says that he needs worship to 
sustain his inner life, but that in his worship he never meets God as 
another person nor experiences an “ I-Thou”’ relationship but only 
a deepening and enrichment of his self-hood, no Unitarian, surely, 
would suggest that such a humanist’s experience is on a lower 
plane than that of a theist whose affirmation of God is based mainly 
on hearsay. There are, of course, humanists who are wholly objective 
and materialistic in their approach to reality, but these have no real 
affinity with us, and will not be found seeking to worship with us. 

Summarily, the crucial test as to whether any man finds himself 
a Unitarian is not whether he worships a Supreme Personal Being 
whom he calls God but that he worships in spirit and in truth and 
lives out his life in freedom, reason and tolerance. 

Practical difficulties there are in combining in one act of worship 
theist and non-theist, but that is another question and will have to 
be faced squarely by the guardians of our free tradition. 

I believe that the humanist emphasis is both necessary and good 
in that the tension which it causes within liberal religion is creative of 
the worship which isin spirit and in truth. But let the theist beware of 
dogmatism about his God, and let the humanist beware of dogmatism 
about his non-awareness of a personal God. Let both agnostic 
humanist and traditional theist say, ““ As for me, I have not found 
him... yet ; but meanwhile I press on to the mark of my high 
calling in Jesus Christ,” or to whatever transcendent goal is most 
real to him in man’s pilgrimage. 


The Validity of the Knowledge of God 


A. P, HEWETT 


ACH age brings its own distinctive contributions to the study 

of theology, reflecting the general climate of informed opinion 
at the time. In our own day the most characteristic development is 
twofold: a preoccupation with direct personal experience on the 
one hand, and on the other a concern about the symbols by means 
of which such experience is to be reported. 

A number of converging forces all make their contribution to 
these questions of our time. In the first place, modern communi- 
cations are bringing into ever more intimate contact peoples of 
different cultural heritages, accustomed to expressing their own 
religious insights in entirely different vocabularies. Any serious 
attempt at mutual understanding between these groups must involve 
a willingness to penetrate beneath the forms of expression and to 
ask what it is that is expressed. 

Secondly, psychology of religion, though still as yet in its infancy, 
is shedding a great deal of light on the forces operating within 
human personality in that dimension of man’s experience which 
may be called distinctively religious. Even within the same cultural 
background such forces give rise to a wide variety of symbols, while 
the psychological study.of comparative mythology shows perennial 
feelings within the soul of man which express themselves meaning- 
fully through non-logical channels. 

Thirdly, the prevailing spirit in contemporary Western philosophy 
favours a critical analysis of all the symbols used in human communi- 
cation, not excluding communication on matters of religion. And, 
fourthly, recent developments in poetry, art, sculpture and even 
architecture, all of which have close links with religion, bring one 
continually up against the question, “‘ What does it really mean?” 

These tendencies are to be welcomed. It is true that they have 
their dangers in that we may be liable to murder in dissecting, but 
wisely used they may, to an ever-increasing extent, show the essential 
need for a liberal spirit in religion which appeals to living experience 
mediated through contemporary forms of expression, rather than 
to inherited dogmas formulated in a distant age and climate of 
opinion.. We are still very far, however, from full appreciation of 
all their implications in theology, in spite of much good writing on 
the subject in recent years. é 

Nowhere are the questions of experience, meaning and 
symbolism more important than in an enquiry into the nature and 
validity of what we call the knowledge of God. What is said in 
discussion, as distinct from worship, must necessarily be expressed 
through the medium of words and, according to a long and respect- 
able tradition in religious thought, this is a field in which words 
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are almost absurdly inadequate. Some philosophers—though not, 
of course, theologians—would go further and say they are meaningless. 


Over fifty years ago William James spoke of the work of 
systematic theologians as “a shuffling and matching of pedantic 
dictionary-adjectives”’. He went on to declare, “ Did such a 
conglomeration of abstract terms really give the gist of our know- 
ledge of the deity, schools of theology might indeed continue to 
flourish, but religion, vital religion, would have taken its flight 
from this world’. The spirit of the age, impatient with such word- 
shuffling, demands that we should get back to living realities, and 
thereby renders a great service to theology. We must be very sure 
what it is that we are talking about. If we are going to talk about 
the knowledge of God we had better be sure what we mean by know- 
ledge and what we mean by God. 

As to “ knowledge,” the distinction first drawn by John Grote 
between “knowledge by acquaintance” and “knowledge by 
description ’’ is particularly important here. It is the more so for 
us, who use the English language, which has only one word for 
“know,” and not, like most languages, two (connaitre and savoir 
in French, kennen and wissen in German, and so forth). Knowledge 
by acquaintance, in its purest form, presupposes no words, no 
propositions, no conscious reasoning. If I say I know a person, or 
a place, what is involved is a direct relationship between myself 
and that person or place, with no intermediaries. We feel perfectly 
justified in saying that an animal knows someone, without committing 
ourselves to any particular beliefs about the thought-processes of 
animals. 

Knowledge by description, on the other hand, consists entirely 
of knowledge of propositions or conveyed through propositions, so 
that if, for example, I read The Conquest of Everest, | know a great 
deal about Everest, though it has never been an object of direct 
acquaintance to me. This form of knowledge belongs to a later 
stage in human evolution than does acquaintance. Language, which 
must inevitably be used in description, arose in the first instance 
from purely physical contexts in which there was direct acquaintance 
with the objects named. Words, used to name objects in their 
presence, were later used to refer to them in their absence, and from 
that point language moved on to develop ever more abstract levels. 
We have now reached a stage where some element at least of 
descriptive knowledge enters into all our actual experience of 
acquaintance, so that the distinction between knowledge by 
acquaintance and knowledge by description is not an absolute one. 
There is, therefore, a sound reason for our English use of the same 
word to cover both states of mind, inconvenient though it may 
sometimes. be. 

The link between the two meanings of “ knowledge ”’ is par- 
ticularly important in connection with our knowledge of God. 
There have been those who have claimed such a knowledge to be 
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pure acquaintance, so that while for them its reality was indisputable, 
they could not describe it in any words whatsoever. On the other 
hand, there have been those who have claimed that an adequate 
knowledge of God can be gained from a study of the written word, 
either of scriptures or of theological treatises, or both. Both these 
views are wide of the mark, the second more so than the first. The 
experience of faith, which is the characteristic approach in religion, 
partakes of the nature of both forms of knowledge, without being 
reducible to either. 

The question of the nature of faith is crucial for an examination 
of the validity of the knowledge of God, for faith is the name used, 
in a religious context, to describe man’s approach to whatever he 
calls ““ God”; and therefore the question of validity hinges around 
whether faith has any epistemological content. 

What is faith? It is not just a matter of words a repetition 
of what are very misleadingly called ‘“‘ confessions of faith’. It is 
not only a matter of intellectual conviction. It is much more all- 
embracing than that. It is a response of the whole personality to an 
ideal or a reality that is experienced. It may be a partial response, 
or it may be a total response; the more closely it approaches the 
latter, the better entitled it becomes to be described as a religious 
faith. Religious faith thus differs from other types in degree rather 
than in kind; more partial responses may legitimately be called 
quasi-religious. An example of such may be found in James’s 
example of a climber in the Alps who has got himself into a dangerous 
predicament from which he can save himself only by a terrifying 
leap. It is very doubtful whether he can make it. Yet, in the faith 
that it is possible, he does make it. Here faith is only required for a 
short time and within a limited context. The faith of Columbus that 
he would reach land by sailing west provides an example which is 
of considerably wider scope. Faith in a divinely-appointed mission 
as an Empire-builder which possessed Cecil Rhodes is still more 
all-embracing, since it controlled a large part of his life. Finally, 
the faith of a man like Albert Schweitzer may be called all-embracing 
and religious in the fullest sense, since it includes the whole of his 
life and thought. 

A fully-fledged religious faith is a total response of the personality 
in two respects. It takes account of life as a whole, and is quite 
unlike a scientific hypothesis, which seeks to make sense of a limited 
number of phenomena and to give a basis for prediction of similar 
phenomena under given conditions in the future. The evidence 
for or against a religious faith cannot be enumerated in this way, 
simply because it must take account of everything, and determine 
our response to the universe as a whole. Secondly, faith isa total 
response in that it is not only intellectual, or, in Newman’s termin- 
ology, a ‘‘ notional assent”. It is “‘ real assent,” involving will and 
emotion as well as intellect in a process which includes evaluation 
as well as understanding. Its roots lie at the level of primal feeling, 
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below the level at which these distinctions become appropriate, 
It is a general feeling about things as a whole, perhaps not im- 
properly to be called an intuition. It manifests itself in action as 
well as in words; what psychologists have called the “ springs of 
action” are affected, so that conduct is “‘ converted,” not so much 
at the conscious level, but at a level which involves no conscious. 
control, struggle, or pretence. It is precisely at this level, when the 
whole of our being is most fully involved in a total response, that the 
sense of the numinous is most clearly felt. 

Gabriel Marcel has touched directly on this point. His termin- 
ology is different from mine: he speaks of “ belief’? where I have 
spoken of “ faith,’ and of intellectual belief as “‘ conviction”’. He 
writes: ‘‘ The strongest belief, or more exactly the most living 
belief, is that which absorbs most fully all the powers of your being 
. .. It will always, admittedly, be possible to translate this belief 
into the language of conviction. But this translation, I think, will 
be effected in so far as I am led to discuss my belief with another 
person; .. . this other person may be simply one’s own internal 
interlocutor. To the extent to which I am concerned to account for 
my belief, I am obliged to treat it as a conviction... . If I believe 
in God and I am questioned or I question myself about this belief, 
I shall not be able to avoid the assertion that I am convinced of the 
existence of God. On the other hand, this translation, which is 
itself inevitable, misses, I think, what is essential in the belief and is 
precisely its existential character.” (The Mystery of Being, Vol. II, 
pp. 78-9). 

If this contention is, as I believe, justified, then the knowledge 
of God about which we are speaking is not manifested entirely, nor 
even mainly, through the medium of articulate speech. 

But using this same medium of articulate speech, as we now 
must, to probe to the heart of the problem, we are faced with the 
inevitable question, ““ What do we mean by ‘ God’? Quite apart 
from the limitations of language, we are acutely conscious to-day 
of the wide variety of meanings which this three-letter word has 
taken on, some of them helpful to the religious quest and some of 
them singularly unhelpful. It should go without saying that the 
God of the Sermon on the Mount is not the same as the God of 
““God Save the Queen,” and that the God of Calvin is not the 
God of Spinoza. There can be only one Reality at the core of life, 
but that Reality is certainly symbolised in oddly contrasting ways, 
some of which, I imagine, few of us would care to dignify with the 
name of “ knowledge.” 

But beneath all these differences, can we find some characteristic 
of all conceptions of God, by virtue of which they may be dis- 
tinguished as such? I think we can if we empty our minds for the 
moment of all the more detailed ideas which we have built up 
around the word “‘ God.”’ If it is true that it is towards God that 
a total or religious faith is directed, and if faith is as I have described 
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it, then it follows that we can learn at least as much about conceptions 
of God by studying the works of men and the way in which they 
describe those works as we can by listening to what they have to 
say about God. 

Where do men, as a matter of fact, place or misplace their 
total response to life? We hear of a man who makes a religion of 
his golf. What does this mean? Simply that he lives primarily 
for his golf; that all his active interests focus around it; that he 
would be very miserable if he could not play or discuss playing; 
that most of life’s significance would evaporate if his golf were to 
be totally removed from it. What is true of such a man is also true 
of multitudes with respect to their work. It is notorious that when 
such people retire they find life empty and meaningless, and so they 
very soon pass on to their deaths. 

Or again, what did Jesus mean when he said, ““ You cannot 
serve God and Mammon”? Who or what is Mammon? The word 
was preserved in the English text presumably because it stands for 
personified wealth—for a god which could be served in precisely the 
same way as the God of whom Jesus spoke. The inner condition in 
the devotee is fundamentally the same, no matter whether he 
worships golf, money, the State, or the historical dialectic (“‘ the 
god that failed’), or Yahweh or Allah or Brahman. His life is a 
life of faith, built around a central object of religious devotion, 
and in building his life around such a pivot he finds it significant. 
Without it, nothing would matter; he would be limited like an animal 
to the immediate experience of the moment. He would be, in the 
only real sense of the word, an atheist. 

Without insisting too strongly on any particular words in a 
definition, we are now in a position to describe the general idea of 
God as that towards which a man’s total allegiance or religious faith 
is directed. This, whatever it may be, gives meaning and significance 
to his life. But how far, in any given instance, is it a valid object of 
religious faith ? Obviously we are not prepared to justify and endorse 
such a faith, regardless of its object. No matter how well we realise 
that men can symbolise the same ultimate object of devotion under 
many different forms, no matter how tolerant we try to be towards 
forms other than those to which we are accustomed, none the less 
we know that there is such a thing as idolatry. 


The primary meaning of idolatry is, of course, the worship of 
physical objects as gods, but it has come, particularly since Francis 
Bacon, to have the derived meaning of following after wrong 
objects of total devotion. The devotion may be there, even the sense 
of the numinous may be there, but the symbols of mind and heart 
through which man models his conception of God may range from 
excellent to execrable. 

Idolatry is simply the attribution of total significance to an 
object which for the developed personality can be the object of no 
more than a partial faith—and the more partial the faith, the less 
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is it religious. Such an object of a partial faith can be made an 
object of total faith only at the cost.of stunting and dwarfing the 
personality. We see such Procrustean forces widely at work upon the 
souls of men, moulding them, according to the different forms. 
which they may take, into bores or neurotics or fanatics. 

To all of these there can be only one answer: ‘“‘ Your God is 
too small—and in consequence your life is too small.” The response 
of faith is conditioned by its object, with or without any articulate 
symbolisation of that object. Only worship based upon a totally 
inclusive faith is valid; other worship is directed through a partial faith 
artificially extended to cover the whole. If this is so, then it goes a long 
way towards justifying a contention which is stubbornly held by 
many apologists for orthodox religion and which has been dismissed 
time and again as philosophically indefensible, namely, the contention 
that the life justifies the creed. It has been claimed that a good life 
is the best argument for the truth of a creed. Strictly speaking, there 
is no logical connection, and the contention seems to be disproved 
by the fact that one finds both exemplary and depraved conduct 
among the adherents of practically every creed. But if we look at 
the situation in terms not of verbal creed, but of total response, the 
picture changes. Rightly understood, the symbols used to describe 
their experience by those who have found the highest levels of life 
can be, I believe, pointers to the most adequate object of worship 
and devotion. The symbols vary, but their significance does not. 
They are obviously more adequate than the symbols used by those 
whose lives are stunted or deformed, or who simply, parrot-like, 
repeat symbols given them by others, which symbols may stand in 
no real relationship to their own lives. 

We cannot therefore understand the verbal symbols used by 
men of insight to express their knowledge of God if we separate 
those symbols from the total complex of which they form a part 
in that life. To a large extent it is true that the study of religion 
must be a study of religious biography. The dogmatists of Christen- 
dom have been right in claiming that God is revealed in the life of 
Jesus Christ, though they have been wrong in laying such exclusive 
emphasis on his life as standing apart from the lives of others. But 
in actual practice the study of religious biography, particularly in 
Catholic circles where it has been so extensive, has suffered, in that 
the life of the saint has been interpreted in terms of a dogmatic 
scheme which turns the liying flesh and blood into a painted picture. 


The meaning of the assertions of the man of religious faith is 
to be grasped only through an understanding like his of life in all 
its fullness; by participation in, and response to, such an experience 
of life.’ If we take the words alone and try to build them into a 
logical structure, as Christian theological systematisers have tried to 
do, the attempt is foredoomed to failure. It builds upon partial 
foundations and rears an insecure structure, which can easily be 
pushed over by external pressure. The history of theology consists 
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largely of attempts to rebuild or to prop up a house built on the sand. 

One example will serve to show this process. Let us take the 
‘statement “* God is love,” separating it from the saint who says it 
and treating it as a factual assertion, like ‘‘ roses are red.” This has 
in fact been the normal way in which it has been treated by religious 
apologists, and it has the effect of making the statement indefensible. 
“ God ” is defined, in these circumstances, as an omnipotent personal 
Being, the creator and sustainer of the universe. Immediately we 
try to make the statement “ God is love’’ function as a factual 
assertion of the type described, we are confronted with the full 
burden of the “ problem of evil.” But that is not the worst. If I say 
“roses are red,” I know how to substantiate or controvert this 
claim by reference to evidence. The same is true of love in all normal 
senses of the term. If I say, “ Smith loves Jones,” the evidence I 
produce is expected not only to weigh in favour of that proposition, 
but also to weigh against its contrary, ‘‘ Smith hates Jones.”’ I should 
know what evidence would count for Smith’s loving Jones and what 
‘evidence would count for Smith’s hating Jones, and I should be 
prepared to show that the evidence which actually exists is such as to 
favour the former proposition. 

Religious apologists are not slow to bring forward evidence in 
favour of the proposition “* God loves Jones.” But if we ask what 
evidence would support the proposition “‘ God hates Jones,” there 
is silence (though, of course, such evidence was forthcoming in the 
days of tribal religion in the Old Testament). One is not asking for 
evidence that God hates Jones to be produced, for if God is love 
such evidence would of course not be available. But none the less, 
we are entitled to ask what sort of evidence would theoretically 
show the hate of God; otherwise the hate of God is indistinguishable 
from the love of God, and nothing further would be required to 
make the word “love ” completely meaningless. 


The same is true, mutatis mutandis, for most other theological 
assertions, treated as logical statements. Claims of this sort to 
knowledge of God are altogether invalid. But, on the other hand, 
we know very well that the saint who says “ God is love ’’ means 
something entirely different from what he would mean if he said 
“ God is hate.”’ He is making a claim not to sight but to insight. He 
is using a poetic symbol which is part of a general approach to life 
in which he consecrates himself to the service of love and, at the 
same time, manifests the faith that love and not hate is the more 
basic in life and is nourished and sustained by the nature of things. 
This interpretation may seem too vague for the dogmatist, but it is 
true to the nature of religious inspiration, which is poetic and 
prophetic in character, and not to be desiccated into a quasi-logical 
proposition which can be overthrown by simple logical arguments. 

The proper approach to the knowledge of God is through a 
spirit of humility which is fully responsive to the mystery of the 
universe within which we are set, and avoids the mistake of supposing 
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that this mystery can be reduced to terms of neat intellectual formulae. 
The “‘ Athanasian Creed * is not-an-authority to which I would 
frequently feel inclined to appeal for support, but I do subscribe 
to its assertion that God is incomprehensible, and that there are 
not three incomprehensibles, but one incomprehensible. The 
testimony of saints and mystics in all religions goes to confirm this: 
to give but one example, there are the words of Meister Eckhart, 
“ Thou shalt love God as he is: a Non-God, a Non-Spirit, a Non- 
Person, a Non-Form”. The negative theology expresses in 
doxical form the inadequacy of articulate speech to plumb the 
infinite. It thereby lays itself open to misinterpretation as atheism, 
but it is less misleading than many positive assertions which lay 
themselves open to the misinterpretation of naive literalism. 

In conclusion, I will summarise the points which I have tried 
to establish. The propositions of systematic theology can all too 
easily become the dry bones of religious knowledge— 
dictionary-adjectives.” ** The real knowledge of God is by faith, and 
faith is not simply a form of intellectual activity, but a response 
of the whole personality, in every phase of its being. In religious 
faith this response is a response to the whole of life, experienced as 
significant and meaningful. The symbols which arise out of this re- 
sponse in the form of articulate speech are not to be separated from 
its other components. They are valuable as a medium of com- 
munication only in so far as they lead the reader or hearer to 
experience the same response and thereby direct his life into a 
meaningful religious spirit. 

One of the best expressions of this fundamental spirit in religion 
that I know is in the words of T. H. Green: “There may be a 
consciousness of God which is not a knowledge of him of a kind 
with our knowledge of matters of fact, and yet is the most real, 
because the most operative, of all spiritual principles; a conscious- 
ness not definable like an ordinary conception, but which defines 
itself in a moral life expressive of it; which is not indeed an external 
proof of the existence of God, but is in principle that existence itself, 
a first communication of the Godhead ”. 

- | would add that the life expressive of such a consciousness is 
more adequately described as religious, and not simply as moral, 
though this of course includes a moral life. Here, I believe, lies the 
teal answer, and here lies the unshakeable validity of the knowledge 
of God. 


Austin Phillip Hewett, M.A. (Oxon.), S.T.M. (Harvard), was 
trained for the Ministry at Manchester College, Oxford (1949-52) 
and Harvard (1952-3). He was Assistant Minister at Montreal 
1953-54 and Minister of Ipswich, England 1954-56. He is Minister- 
Elect of Vancouver, B.C. Recent Publication An Unfettered Faith, 
Lindsey Press, London, 1955. 


The Liberal Doctrine of Man 


Jaiks, BARTLETT: 


S Liberals we don’t like “ doctrine,’ but this distaste does not 

exempt us from the systematic statement of our working 
religious principles, which is what is here meant by doctrine. Actually, 
we ought to be more doctrinally minded than anyone else. The 
founders of our liberal churches were educated men: they were 
freed from the past not by ignorance or sheer rebelliousness, but by 
familiarity with it, and with its great men and ideas. The liberal 
ministry to-day requires of us—all the more because of the spiritual 
ignorance and thirst of people in religious matters—that we know 
where we stand, and why. 

I should like to sketch a few alternatives for our doctrine of 
man which is rooted in our understanding of human nature. And 
“nature” needs some definition. As used here, “ human nature” 
will be halfway between what are factual assertions about human 
beings generally, and assertions (related to the former) about human 
destiny, as to what men “truly”’ are or may be. For example, 
I believe that we may say all men are mortal; that they are of 
limited conditioned outlook; that they are social beings, and 
reasoning beings. Thus they may be anxious about death, about 
social ostracism or about the meaning of life. We may also say 
(as I shall say) that it is the nature of man to be a responsible soul, 
in communion with God. My use of the term “ nature’ must 
hover between these two uses because of my conviction that the 
question concerning destiny, the answers to which are statements 
of faith, not fact, cannot be avoided. 

Yet I hope to avoid some of the confusion which comes from 
describing as “ human nature”’ some goals or patterns which are 
culturally provincial. For example: that men are, by nature, 
acquisitive or that “human nature,” conceived as an accepted 
culture pattern (usually one we value), “‘ can’t be changed.” In this 
sense, human nature is infinitely plastic. In this narrower sense 
people can and do change their nature, and even in a broad sense, 
as when we speak of religion as “putting off the old man” and “putting 
on the new.” 

When we speak of human nature as “ basically good” or 
“ basically evil’? we may be engaging in fruitless discussion. What 
we really are saying is, how we feel about the human enterprise. 
A doctrine of man ought, of course, to account for good and evil 
tendencies; but I doubt the usefulness of sweeping terms. 


1 Pacific Coast Ministers’ Assn. Paper for the National Unitarian Ministers’ 
Assn., Detroit, 1955. | General Conference theme: “‘ Man’s Confidence in 
Himself.” Personal note on page 72. 
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Now I proceed to some of the materials for our doctrine of 
man, the most debated of which to-day is neo-orthodoxy. 

Not long ago my family entertained a psychiatrist, and my wife 
took advantage of the occasion to ventilate a behaviour problem 
in our six-year-old daughter, a vituperative girl named Jolly. Here 
is the conversation: 

Wife: “Must my girl Jolly go around calling everybody 
* stink-pot’?” 

Psych: “ But everybody is a stink-pot.” 

Myself: “In other words, Calvin was right. His theology is 
sound, because it is based on the premise of universal stink-pottism.” 

Psych: “* No, Calvin was mistaken. People are stink-pots, but 
fixating on this fact is a morbid approach to living.” 

The key word here, of course, is the word “‘ are”. We all 
have sinned and come short of the glory of God. Not one of us 
but has failed to do the thing he would do, and done the things 
he would not do. In this sense we “‘ are ’’ stinkers. We must admit it. 

The merit of neo-orthodoxy has been, at this point, two-fold. 
The Rev. J. A.Crane comments that: “ The function of any religious 
doctrine may be effective or affective, i.e. be appreciated by men 
for what it directs them to do in external reality, or for what it does 
to them within. Again, any religious doctrine may be emotive or 
directive in its import; or it may be alternately one, and then the 
Other ye 

Both as a way of dealing with life, and as a description of our 
feelings about life, neo-orthodoxy made a great appeal and con- 
tribution. Men are stink-pots, it says. The heart of its understanding 
of man, is that man willy-nilly organizes his world about himself, 
i.e. tries to “‘ play God,” thereby using his considerable powers in 
a cancerous or “demonic” way.? This is a sounder approach to 
man than to accept his pretensions to magnanimity and idealism. 
Twenty years ago, when liberals were simply unable to account 
for the demonic forces that cracked through the veneer of civilization, 
the neo-orthodox did a better job. 

And in an affective sense, too, as Mr. Crane points out, “this 
doctrine more accurately reflects the feeling of men about Man 
in this our dismal age.”’ Hence it has won popular acceptance. 

After an initial scandalized shriek,? liberals seem to have studied 
this “‘ new truth.”’ If we have not received it quite as “an angel from 
heaven,”’ at least we have made room for it. To-day I know of no liberal 
minister who still holds—if he ever held—the Pollyanna view of 
human nature which the neo-orthodox claim he does. 

The value of the ‘“‘neo”’ view of man as an original sinner 


2 A demon is positively and constructively perverse. Evil is not the mere 
absence of good. 

3 See that dreadful pamphlet ‘‘ What Is This Neo-Orthodoxy?”’ which 
I believe still is available on our literature tables, to demonstrate the fatuousness 
of liberalism to any who previously doubted. it! Liberals Reply is much better, 
but it is not widely read. 
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seems to me that it has reminded us that the “demonic” is in 
us all, more powerfully and more subtly than it is held to be by 
those who try to account for it as an invasion upon original benevo- 
lence, or a failure of enlightened, idealistic intelligence. I accept, 
too, its “ affective ’ value, to this extent: that any doctrine of man 
must give people a sense that they have honestly faced up to the 
terrors of our age. 

But I feel that the virtues of the neo-orthodox revival of ‘original 
sin’ are the roots of its special vices. Its proponents claim that it 
is truly “ Biblical”? or at least a “‘ return to classic Christianity.” 
Probably this question is of no great moment to liberals, but in 
passing we should note that this claim is being challenged, in 
orthodox Protestantism, in exactly these terms; i.e. that it is not 
Biblical (not what Jesus proclaimed, anyhow) and that it is 
“ classical’ only for one strain in historic Christianity. [I mention 
this, because we have here another “ affective’? assertion—namely 
that what is now asserted was “ really true ”’ all the time. 

The real difficulty in neo-orthodoxy is that it erects a sound 
diagnostic tool into a final truth. When my psychiatrist friend 
agreed with my girl Jolly that people “are” stinkers he had in 
mind all that his training and experience has revealed of how our 
fears and traumas evoke patterns of response and behavior that 
hurt ourselves and those we love. 

Yet he spoke of it as a mistake to “fixate” upon this. In 
theological terms, he may have had in mind those words of the 
General Confession which have always bothered me: after we 
confess that we have left undone the things we should have done, 
and done the things we would not do, there come the words, “‘ and 
there is no health in us.’’ This statement goes beyond diagnosis to 
prognosis, which is a different matter. 

If there is no health in us, there is no hope for us and, moreover, 
a fair question whether we can be damned. Maybe someone can 
demonstrate to me how the doctrine of original sin avoids the error 
technically called ‘‘ equating the creation with the fall ’’ but I have 
always felt that it does so. Ifa faith that man is “essentially good ”’ 
(i.e. bound to turn out so) lulls us into a benevolently deterministic 
approach, then this other extreme produces a like and opposite 
effect. A man bound to turn out evil is really not culpable. And, 
however this may be, practically speaking, people succeed less often 
if you expect them to fail! When Religion says that in the long run 
right will triumph—this, perhaps, is the ultimate “ affective” 
statement. This takes us into pretty deep water: can we avoid 
“ knowing ”’ that the Right will achieve an eschatological triumph? 
Can religion be tentative or agnostic here, and still be religion? 

At any rate, liberals should study with the greatest care the 
educational programs of churches whose Religious Education 
Departments are neo-orthodox. For these people must encourage 
people to grow, while at the same time convicting them of sin. 
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Maybe they will bring it off: but to my prejudiced eye, neo-orthodoxy 
is unsound at this point. If~psychology has reinforced neo- 
orthodoxy’s statements about perversity, psychology has also 
confirmed that what people need is encouragement, not the additions 
to an already overwhelming burden of inadequacy and guilt-feelings 
which come from a faith that “people are no damned good.” 
I believe James Martineau summed it up pretty well: “ Our 
humanity, touched with a divine freedom, has larger and more 
liberal limits than its critics and its students dream; it is a vast 
possibility of baseness or of nobleness, and nothing so kindles its 
high spiritual consciousness and transfigures it with light divine, 
as the appeal of trustful sympathy and the expectant light of a 
brother’s faith.” 

And from the same source I add this: 

Strange that of all possible tasks, simply to be what we are should 

prove, not the simplest, but infinitely the hardest! It is the saddest 

evidence, not of a “fallen” yet of an abused and beclouded 


nature. ... But wherever this pure grace of simplicity exists, 
it has for men a secret and irresistible charm; they recognize 
in it the traces of God’s immediate presence . . . the light from 


him which they too have felt and lost. 

Here we are using the word “ are ”’ in a teleological, or essential, 
rather than a descriptive sense and I feel that psychology lends me 
support. Human nature, as I see it, is not pre-conditioned toward 
either good or evil—unless it is evil to be finite. It lies open to the 
influences of nature and society. When crippled or warped by some 
psychic or physical trauma, it will very likely create a behaviour 
response that is injurious to itself and others—yet having a kind of sick 
logic, the harder therefore to release. When left without loving guid- 
ance, its pattern may be pathetically small or anti-social. Even at best, its 
behaviour patterns, shaped by culture, astigmatic because of finitude, 
are surrounded by fences of illusion propped up by fear—so that 
religion, which would open our perspective to infinite horizons, 
is always in some sense the “‘ enemy ”’ of “‘ our way of life.” Yet it 
is to this Infinite we truly belong so that, as Augustine said, “ our 
hearts are restless till they rest in Thee ’’. 

But this is to anticipate. We now turn from neo-orthodoxy to 
our own liberal heritage and its doctrine of man.* 

The essential liberal assertion about man down the years is 
that he is most human in the creative exercise of personal responsi- 
bility. This is grounded in three inter-penetrating elements; intellectual, 
social and mystical. It is important to stress that all three elements 
were, and are, religious experience, having deep emotional and not 
merely rational value. The typical exemplars of these elements 
are Channing, Parker, and Emerson. (My own bias is toward the 
mystical but I have no intention of excluding the others). 


41 confess that I am challenged by Harold Scott. He says, “ Our interest 
in Channing is academic and historical rather than providing norms for 1955’. 
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There is indeed real question as to how much continuity we 
have, doctrinally speaking. But since the A.U.A. used to present 
a copy of Channing to all new ministers, and since he is still quoted 
to-day, I assumed that his doctrine of man may have something 
more than antiquarian interest to us.» Channing made a bold 
assertion (heretical in his day, and an easy target for the theological 
“tough guys ”’ of our own), that there is spiritual continuity though 
not identity between man and God. Moreover, if you want to know 
what God is like, he says you will find the clue in your own highest 
powers. Man is not (as with Augustine half the time) an “‘ enemy ” 
of God; God is not, as with the scholastics, an unknowable abyss. 
True, Channing held that Jesus was an exemplar of God and 
revealed his ways to us, but the essence of Channing’s view seems 
to have been that “‘ the soul is the spring of the knowledge of God ”’; 
any man can know God intuitively. 

What is man? Man is “ an immortal germ, which may be said 
to contain now within itself what endless ages are to unfold.” 
Channing derived all his rights and duties from this, that “ the 
spiritual principle in man is what entitles him to our brotherly 
regard ’’. He declares that society exists in order to allow this 
principle to unfold. One may compare this with Schweitzer’s 
“reverence for life” principle, so widely quoted amongst us. 
Channing is much more precise in identifying the root of his ethics 
as the self-transcending element in man, which he does not hesitate 
to call divine.® 


Channing himself did not doubt that his Christian heritage 
taught him what man is, and what the goal of life should be. But 
while he retained a reverence for Scripture as a revelatory instrument, 
the orthodox of his day rightly perceived that Channing actually 
left scripture a mere scaffolding, and opened the way to its devalu- 
ation. They were right: for a hundred years we have been debating 
the question, “‘ Are Unitarians Christian?’ But as we look forward 
to the next hundred years, I suggest that Channing anticipated that 
frame of mind (previously held by many mystics), which will 
regard all religions as provincial and all scriptures as scaffolding 
to the true end of man “ the knowledge of God and his enjoyment 
for ever.”’ 


This is important for the development of a doctrine of man, if 
only negatively, in that it delivers us from religious provincialism 
which would insist that its simple understanding and goal is the 
truth. Positively, it is consistent with, and reinforces, the liberal 
view of the continuity, or at any rate, communion, of God and man. 


5 Channing is set forth systematically in a book by R. L. Patterson, The 
Philosophy of William Ellery Channing, Bookman Associates, N.Y.C. 1952. 
One of my colleagues thinks I should put this paragraph in capitals. 
Another says, “‘ Why bother to compare? If it is valid in content what is the 
difference, whether stated in humanistic, animistic, or eschatological language? 
This applies to ethics, not cosmology.” 
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Specifically I have in mind Aldous Huxley’s succinct statement of 
this ‘‘ perennial philosophy ” and his\Introduction to the Mentor 
Book edition of the Bhagavad-Gita. Speaking of the goal of life 
and the place of revelations in making it plain, Huxley says: 


“* A man who can practise . . . the discrimination between the real 
and the apparent asks nothing more. ... But such discrimination 
is exceedingly difficult... . That is why most statements of the 


Perennial Philosophy have included another doctrine, affirming the 
existence of one or more human Incarnations of the Divine 
Ground....’’ The Rev. Lawrence Jaffa comments, “‘ He who perceives 
the real is  transfigured.’ Those who see him, observe he is ‘ different’ 
and deify him because they have not yet seen God themselves ”’ 

Liberalism boldly declared for the “* exceedingly difficult,” to 
use Huxley’s phrase. ‘‘ Acquaint thyself at first hand with deity ” 
Emerson told his divinity students. The goal for man—for which 
presumably his nature suits him—is a divine communion for which 
all religions, our western one included, are but scaffolding. 

Now it is just because this is more difficult, making greater 
demands on the intellect, on moral courage, that liberals declare 
it to be most religious: i.e. it exercises our highest powers and 
therein, to use Schelling’s phrase, “‘ the search for truth is its goal ”’. 
Liberals, it is said, prefer a lecture about heaven to heaven itself. 
If so they have lost sight of what the lecture was supposed to do: to 
communicate a live example of soul-greatness, not to be distantly 
admired, but appropriated as our own. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson rather than Channing has been for 
America at large the mediator of this root-idea of liberalism which is 
the experience, understood as religious, of the loftiest exercise of 
the intellect, the courage to assume cosmic moral responsibility, 
the strain of mystical enthusiasm.’ His influence is like that of a 
mint julep; he enlarges the ego but defies formulation. The enduring 
contribution he made is his proclamation of a divinity in man, 
soaring above and setting at naught all external formulations. 
For him, man was essentially a “ spiritual self’? which must act 
“after the intuitions from its own infinite depths,” although he 
recognized (Essay on “ Prudence’) also the “ prudential self” 
which was responsive to the claims of society. Emerson extended 
Channing, which made the older man uneasy, and he may not have 
drawn on the same sources. Nevertheless I believe that one may 
trace a line through Channing and Emerson from that mysticism 
which was the fairer side of Augustine and Jonathan Edwards 
toward what some liberals sense as a coming world faith. At least 
Jonathan Edwards’ inner spiritual life was nourished by a persistent 
mystical enthusiasm, which I believe passed through Hopkins, 
Channing’s mentor, to Channing himself, emerging in Channing’s 
preaching as “disinterested benevolence.” This last seems to have 


7 Emerson has been recently discussed in Emerson’s Angle of Vision, 
Sherman Paul, Harvard University Press, 1952. 
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amounted to an unselfish love for one’s fellows like that of God, 
and springing, not from any compulsive commandment, but from 
a glad recognition of the Divine Principle within them. 

Parker of course has become the chief of our liberal saints 
known for their social good works. We learn equally much of the 
premises of these works from Joseph Tuckerman, Horace Mann 
and Samuel Gridley Howe. At any rate, the main intention of 
liberals then and now has been to help others to help themselves. 
This remains basically true even if some liberals accuse others of 
promoting “‘ Fair Deal” schemes which would atrophy the nerve 
of self-reliance. For our purpose here, I note that battling for the 
social right, and releasing individuals from ignorance, injustice 
and illness, has always been recognized as a religious experience 
among us: “ When thy heart enfolds a brother, God is there.” 

I find, then, in the origins of our denomination, these character- 
istic assertions about Man: 

(1) Responsible self-hood is a communion with the divine. 
Man is created capable of this communion; he feels after it rationally 
and intuitively. 

(2) This connection is strengthened by use; by love and 
appreciation toward nature and one’s fellows (vessels of the divine 
also); by the rational function of review, of responsible, informed 
assessment of alternatives, an insistence on deciding for ourselves; 
by the moral function whereby we accept responsibility for decisions, 
and whereby we welcome critical evaluation of ourselves and our 
institutions. 

I sense a continuity in these assertions about man, down through 
our history, though I have not documented this here. 

There can be little doubt that liberal theology was in its origins 
optimistic concerning cosmic guarantees of success for the human 
enterprise. This optimism was clearly derived in part from man’s 
experience in America. Continental theologians then and now 
contend that this experience is too brief and atypical to warrant 
such hopes. It may be sheer “ affective”? thought. The Rev. Max 
Morris has added here an astringent comment: “In so far as 
liberalism is optimistic rather than neutral it is unrealistic, just as 
is neo-orthodoxy. Man hasn’t a power of prediction of sufficient 
accuracy to be either optimistic or pessimistic, but must be “‘ wary ” 
of Cassandras no matter what they predict’. 

This much seems to me clear: that a gloomy social environment 
produces and is in turn produced by a gloomy theology, and vice 
versa.2 To the extent that gloomy views of human nature were 
supported by the experience of men in society, the American 
adventure was corrective. To the extent that we allow it to swing 
us over to optimism we may be “ unrealistic.”’ At any rate, American 
or Continental, liberals have not been deterministic. They have 
welcomed the findings of Marx, Darwin, Freud (and lately the group 


8 See Von Ogden Vogt in his Cult and Culture. 
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dynamics people!) but have felt that economics, evolution, the 
unconscious, or group-thinking should not usurp the individual’s 
responsibility to choose, anymore than predestination should. 

Outside of Christianity it is possible that the world religions may 
contribute corroborative evidence of the insights of Psychology and 
natural science. From its beginnings, liberal religion has been 
sympathetic to the insights of other faiths. This sympathy is not 
merely derived from a conviction that we “ don’t have all the truth ” 
or a negative rebellion against Christian orthodoxy. Rather, what 
attracts us in much of eastern religion is its goal of life as “realization” 
or “ self-awareness.” We intuitively recognize that this meets man’s 
needs better than western religion’s demand for obedience, self- 
abasement and frenetic striving to “‘ be good.” 

In western religion the divine-human relationship is largely, 
perhaps dominantly, legalistic, uneasy and calculating. This is 
almost bound to be the case since God is a righteous God of history, 
standing over and outside it, demanding ethical perfection from us. 
You will find a good discussion of this in Mrs. S. L. Fahs’ To-day’s 
Children and Yesterday’s Heritage. If some feel this is an odd 
citation, I would point out that Mrs. Fahs is, practically speaking, 
our official liberal theologian to-day, since she is the theoretician of 
our religious education program. Her books are the only equivalent 
we have for the laymen’s handbooks of theology now carefully 
prepared by orthodox denominations (e.g. Presbyterian, Episcopalian) 
for the theological indoctrination of their church school teachers. 


Mrs. Fahs cites Augustine as the /ocus classicus for the seven- 
stage “Story of Salvation’? which she contends is mentally un- 
healthy. I think she may be citing, specifically, Augustine’s religious 
education material, particularly a work he wrote as a guide to 
teachers of raw catechumens, called De Catechizandis Rudibus. 
Here (18:30) he speaks of, “‘ the commandment, which they were 
not to keep, He yet preferred to give them, that they might be 
without excuse. . . .”” Although there was no chance of their not 
sinning, God told them not to sin, and then (with foreknowledge of 
course) let them. Such a legalistic landlordish picture of God is 
consistent with his statement that people become Christians out of 
fear of hell-fire. 

Now it is perfectly true that there is another side to Augustine. 
Indeed, Augustine goes on to say that, in time, he hopes the Christian 
will love God more than he fears hell, and so would not sin even if 
God exempted him from punishment “lest he displease the God 
he loves.” But we may question whether his pitchfork approach 
will really produce the result he hopes for. Certainly a religion 
which has produced, in Catholicism, a legal system of sins and 
indulgences and casuistry, and in Protestantism a system such as 
Calvinism on the one hand and sentimental pietism on the other, 
may well have some fundamental flaw in its understanding of the 
nature and relationship of God and man. 
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Fortunately there is much more to Augustine, and Christianity, 
than this. There is a persistent mystical strain, which is like our 
California Salinas or Mohave River: flowing underground, able 
to produce green gardens in apparently inhospitable territory. I am 
well aware that Christian mystics were for the most part officially 
orthodox in their theology, but my slight study of them convinces 
me that this may have been simply because having got beyond the 
externals of doctrine they had better things to do than stir up a 
theological row. At any rate the church produced relatively few 
mystics and found the mystics awkward customers, always a threat 
to formal Christianity. 


And in these mystics (even in Augustine) the spring of religion 
is communion with God, not the legalistic sense of having “‘ covered 
one’s sin” or the self righteous notion that one is “ elect.’’ I men- 
tioned Augustine’s finding his rest in the heart of God; Channing’s 
** disinterested benevolence ’?; Emerson’s “ first hand acquaintance 
with deity,’ and should mention also the affinity we find with the 
Quakers.? 


Now all this, I repeat, derives from our intuitive recognition 
that communion and “ realization ” meet our spiritual needs better 
than a striving after ““ being good” in some legal or forensic sense. 
And all this, it seems to me, is akin to The Meaning of Life in Hinduism 
and Buddhism, to borrow Floyd Ross’s recent title (Beacon Press 
1953). In this little book there is a chapter on “ The Nature of the 
Self” from which I quote: 

The dynamics of western psychology can be a very partial 
aid, but one must go to the seers and poets, to the giants of the 
mystical tradition, to develop real feeling for the eastern 
viewpoint. As Meister Eckhart has said regarding the search 
for the supreme identity, “To get at the core of God at his 
greatest, one must first get into the core of himself at his least, 
for no one can know God who has not first known himself. 
Go to the depths of the soul, to the root, to the heights; for 
all that God can do is focussed there ”’. 

The citation from Eckhart has perhaps an additional signifi- 
cance: Eckhart was one of the few Christian mystics who was also 
a trained theologian, and who therefore gave doctrinal as well as 
homiletic utterance to his experiences. These utterances cracked the 
shell of theological orthodoxy and nearly got him excommunicated. 

Now I am well aware that mysticism generally, and mysticism 
of the “fleeing into the Ground” type particularly, is suspect 
among us and I share that suspicion. Yet I would once again 
declare that liberal religion’s mainspring is that it has never been 
bare rationalism or compulsive do-goodism but instead religious 


9T should, to do justice to the elements of rationality and social action 
which I also recognise as creative exercises of our highest spiritual powers, 
mention also our affinity with university and professional people, and with 
conservative and reform Judaism, as clues to our working faith. 
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experience, of which responsible reasoning, and social action 
directed toward the release of other souls, are necessary means. 
Beneath and through both of these we sense a communion with the 
source of being and living, working through us. 

This may not be quite what Aldous Huxley means by the 
Perennial Philosophy: “*. . . man’s life on earth has only one end 
and purpose: to identify himself with his eternal Self, and so to 
come to unitive knowledge of the Divine Ground’. Nevertheless 
it seems to me not too different, or at any rate more capable of 
creative synthesis with this than with Christianity’s obey-or-be- 
damned approach.?° 

There is much, also, that is attractive in Taoism: not in its 
laissez-faire extreme, but in its serene respect for the inner nature 
of things, as opposed to the striving of the west which must (like 
its God) dominate them: 

The universe is deathless, 

It is deathless because, having no finite self, 

It stays infinite— 

A sound man by not advancing himself 

Stays the further ahead of himself. 

By not confining himself to himself 

Sustains himself outside himself. 

By never being an end in himself 

He endlessly becomes himself. 
My understanding of this is, that it plays upon the idea of the 
finitude of the individual. -When the individual refuses to accept 
this and tries to make his little existential self the center of things, 
he is in endless difficulty and unhappiness. (One Chinese sage 
speaks of the human ego as “the individualization of God” 
recognizing thereby both its grandeur and its peril). But if “ a sound 


10 My colleagues have given me several illuminating comments here. Says 
John Dietrich, ‘‘ Mysticism is too close to mysterious in our language to be 
worth much as a word.” But he goes on: “ Are not self-awareness and self- 
realization more meaningful to liberals than mysticism with its fuzziness (to 
laymen at least)? Or Satori (The Spirit of Zen, Alan Watts, pp. 82-83) of Zen 
Buddhism which is the realisation of one’s own inmost nature, and seeing the 
world as it really is, by direct experience without recourse to rational interpretation 
or logical analysis. 

Franklin P. Smith feels that “‘ mysticism must be rooted firmly in pragmatic 
experience rather than in metaphysical premises (eastern mysticism) if it is to 
be valid for liberal religion. It seems to me, again, that nuclear physics could 
be the basis for establishing, theologically, ‘ the divine’ in our modern age.” 

John Morris questions whether my Huxley quote expresses “ the dynamic 
behind—e.g.—the drive . . . to eliminate the loyalty oath? Can we not... 
mention not only religious experience but also action?’’ In my revision of the 
paper I have tried to make clear that I regard “‘ right action” as an authentic 
and necessary. religious experience. 

Elmo Robinson feels that my Huxley quote does not sufficiently stress the 
social nature of man, religious recognition of which requires a church. He is 
right: this quote by itself is incomplete or even misleading. But I feel that 
ane ” and “‘ knowledge ’’ can be stretched or mortised to an adequate 
religion. 
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man” does not worry about advancing himself, or gathering the 
universe within the fence of himself, or using things and people 
as means to the end of his finite self, he preserves his balance and 
his growing edge, and most especially he escapes existential anxiety. 

The foregoing remarks are, of course, merely suggestive. They 
will have served their purpose if they stimulate thought and dis- 
cussion of my central point, which is that liberal religion has good 
reason, because of its doctrine of man, to find a basic affinity with 
leading strains in mystical religion generally. 

It is my belief that material from psychology and psychotherapy 
corroborates this affinity and demonstrates its validity. I was 
pleased to have this comment from Prof. Floyd Ross: “ As I see it, 
the liberal doctrine of man handles existential anxiety much better 
than orthodoxy. ‘ Classical’ Christianity has never had a profound 
psychology, as shown by the fact that it has never known what to 
do either with aggression or sexuality. This shows up in its handling 
of the problem of guilt. The eastern religions have got fouled up 
at certain points (undue mother fixation in India); but in principle 
I think they are much closer to a penetrating psychological analysis 
than Paul, Augustine, Luther or Calvin”’. 

Dr. Ross is not giving a blanket blessing to my exposition! 
Nevertheless, what he has to say seems to me of the greatest 
significance. 

I am not competent to handle the materials from pscyhology 
and psychotherapy, but I would point out that our religious educators 
are doing their best to make use of them in working out our curricu- 
lum. One of their major efforts is to handle emotions, including 
aggression and sexuality. 

My own tentative conclusions on this subject I have already 
given (see above pp. 61-2). Modern knowledge and experience casts 
new light on previous hypotheses and will help us put some of these 
troublesome elements into better order. I do not see how an honest 
acceptance of our drives and emotions can help but have drastic 
effects on a theology which tried to handle them by rejecting or 
suppressing them as essentially sinful. 

Our religious education program calls for sympathetic study 
from our ministers. Let me, here, only suggest one or two lines 
we might follow up. In the first place, it seems to be committed to 
an honest acceptance of our emotions. In this acceptance, do we 
go too far? One of my colleagues, John Morris, who is working 
as a minister of education, fears we may have developed a “ neo- 
benevolentism,” although he does not ascribe this to our curriculum 
people themselves. He says, we try “ to nurture, or bring out, what 
tendencies are actually present in persons, with the faith that these 
tendencies, when we stand back and permit them to grow, will be 
constructive’’. To which his wife Phyllis adds: ‘‘I think it is a 
tremendous mistake to assume that the child will ‘ blossom like a 
flower ’ if we simply ‘ stand back and permit him to grow’ even in 
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a ‘ therapeutic situation.’ We have to put a great deal of work and 
understanding of individual children into our religious education— 
hardly a /aissez-faire attitude! Even at that, children respond in 
different ways to the * therapeutic situation "—not all of these ways 
are * blossomings.’ Children may be ‘ naturally good’ or may not, 
but they have picked up many destructive attitudes by the time they 
reach us ’”’. 

The Morrises detect two possible “‘ over-compensations””’ in our 
Religious Education program even though they generally approve it. 

One problem is concerned with the goodness or badness of 

people. We are awfully slow to use these terms, feeling that 

calling people “stink-pots”’ will, as you say, help make them 

that way. Evaluation is no good in the church school. 
In this, we have the cry of alarm of Dr. Douglas Kelley, who has 
been going about warning us that while being judgmental may burden 
children with guilt and make some neurotic, it is better to have 
neurotics than psychopaths, psychopaths being the product of a 
failure to impress children with a sense of responsibility and ethical 
norms. 

Personally, I do not feel our religious educationalists are them- 
selves guilty of this over-compensation. It may well be, however, 
that’the green church-school teacher, newly converted to a more 
permissive philosophy and up against the. harsh fact that church 
school teachers are not supposed to swat brats, may well give a 
thoughtful minister of education the jim-jams. 

Morris also feels that our new stress on the importance of the 
first years may encourage in us a “ neo-benevolent ” determinism. 
Thus Mrs. Fahs: 

Whether his religion later on will be wholesome and broad 
in its sympathies will depend, therefore, not only on the 
reasonableness and clarity of the ideas taught: him, but much 
more on the degree to which he has, in his early childhood, 
learned to love and to develop a general trust in life. 

And again 

This emotional pattern of personality that has become 
quite clearly outlined by the end of the first year, and even 
more clearly defined by the end of the second year, is probably 
the most significant element that will ever influence his religious 
growth. 

Our Religious Education Department has been circulating an article 
by Dr. Brock Chisholm which suggests that conscience may be only 
the embalmed prejudices of our parents. The Rev. Joseph Loughran 
(well trained by his former Roman Catholic Church) comments here: 
** The gentleman is confusing conscience, which is absolutely unique, 
with the set of beliefs and indoctrinations that the individual has 
been led to accept as the criteria of what’s true or false, right or 
wrong’. I think Dr. Chisholm would accept the correction. Cer- 
tainly, in all I have been quoting there is illustrated the traditional 
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liberal attempt, both to accept new materials, yet to insist that the 
essence of self-hood is the power of responsible choice. Although 
we seem to have as one goal of our religious training a generalized 
sensitivity (““ empathy ’’) in place of a fixed, externally-sanctioned 
code labelled “ right ” and “ wrong,” we are unwilling to surrender 
the exercise of judgment. We have no wish to make our religion 
a vague, free-floating sense of wonderment—even though we may 


agree that the world-view given us by modern natural science leads 


ee 


in the direction of a “‘ cosmic sense’’ such as Albert Einstein’s, 
which is congruent with mysticism. 

Let us, then, as ministers understand what our Religious 
Education people are doing, and honor them as having done a 
magnificent job of theologizing on which we should have ourselves 
been systematically employed. This may prove a painful task: for 
example, a good many of us may find ourselves still committed to 
preaching people into goodness, whereas it is now plain that this 
is not the way they get to be good. 

An honest acceptance of emotions, and a doctrine of man which 
rejoices in the use of all his powers (not just his verbal ones) may 
have tremendous implications in the realm of art, and specifically 
in the art-form we call worship. 

Protestantism’s botching of the emotional problem by sup- 
pression on the one hand and revivalist excesses on the other, is 
nowhere more evident than it is in the arts. Catholicism has done 
better because it has not been so Manichaean, but even Catholicism 
has tended to confine art to illustration." 

In conclusion let me summarize. 

(1) Manis most human in the exercise of personal responsibility. 
He is the particularization of the Divine, and 

(2) His goal is the right use of “ that of God in him,” 

(3) Which use constitutes “the knowledge of God and the 
enjoyment of him forever.” 

(4) This use, which is sensed rationally and intuitively, strength- 
ens the sense of the divine connection. We come to feel that we 
may be channels of the divine flowing through us. The business of 
life comes to be its organization around the divine principle. 


11 There is almost no Protestant art, drama or architecture which rises above 
the level of propaganda or illustration (the $50,000 copy of “* The Last Supper ”” 
or the fatally un-dramatic Easter Play). The root of the matter is theological, 
and a theology which led Cromwell’s men to smash the windows of English 
Cathedrals cripples all later attempts to ‘‘ enrich”? the worship service by the 
introduction of elements and devices which, were they not prejudged extraneous, 
would need no introduction. 

It is my hope and belief that a liberal doctrine of man, with acceptance 
and realisation as essential elements, can and will do better, but since most 
of our people are such recent rebels against (mostly Protestant) orthodoxy 
we are only at the beginning of our task. We have a Religious Arts Guild 
which barely staggers along; we use a dry-cleaned low Protestant order of 
service which is not, I think, an artistically logical or appropriate vehicle 
for our approach to man and the exercise of his spirit. 
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(5). Specifically, this “‘ use’? has four interpenetrating elements: 

(a) moral—through love, empathy;.service to mankind; 

(b) intellectual—exercise of rational judgment; 

(c) aesthetic: appreciation of form (in behaviour and thought 

as well as sense-impressions); 

(d) intuition—the imaginative awareness of the mystic. 

This use constitutes, in broadest context, religious experience. 

(6) Human nature is not pre-conditioned toward ‘ good” 
or “evil” although finitude and outrageous circumstance impose 
on us limitations which if accepted cloud perspective with resultant 
demonic behavior. Particularity is not evil: it is not to be our 
master or our measure. 

(7) There can emerge from human nature something like the 
““ perfect man” though I do not believe there is one pattern of 
perfection or path toward it. 

(8) The Rev. Peter Samson would add what I believe is an 
emphasis strongly characteristic of the liberal spirit, wherever it is 
found (inside or outside: official liberalism): Man is capable of 
growth as an individual, growth in his group arrangements, and 
perhaps, ultimately, growth as a species into new directions of 
development (or old directions seen anew and understood). 

Man is capable of growth fundamentally because he is a child 
of nature (or a creation of God, if you will), and his growing derives 
from the basic process-nature of all existence. 

Quite as important as increased sensitivity or empathy, therefore, 
and fundamentally necessary to it, is man’s becoming aware of his 
nature as a growing being, a becoming, a man-in-the-making. It is 
because of this reality about man that we are able to escape the 
futilities of argument about man as good or man as bad, both static 
formulations. 
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The Challenge of Humanism 


LEONARD MASON! 


THXHE word “ Humanism” covers such a wide field of thought 

and experience both in the past and in the present that no single 
definition will cover it, nor can I in this paper give an exhaustive 
survey. In the main I shall deal with Humanism as a Religion, or, 
as its detractors might say, a religious substitute. But first let me give 
a survey of the areas of thought covered by the term. 

Its most important usage, I believe, is as a very general term 
describing a whole climate of opinion and trend of culture at certain 
periods of history. In the three main instances of it which have - 
influenced Western thought it has arisen either as a challenge to 
religions of a dogmatic, traditional and supernatural type, or as a 
result of the waning of those religions. It is difficult to decide 
whether Humanism was a factor producing the decay of traditional 
religions or whether it filled the vacuum left by moribund faiths 
which had already been challenged by other forces. 

I am inclined to the latter judgment largely because I believe 
that prevalent religious faiths are not rendered ineffective by ideas 
which directly challenge them in their own field, but rather are 
undermined by new social factors, by new cultural interests and 
renaissances not specifically in the religious sphere. Religion 
thrives on direct attack and challenge; it can muster its moral and 
spiritual resources to meet the thunder of its opponents, it can 
rally round its own archaic emotions, symbols and myths; and, by 
drawing on the subconscious energy aroused by the frontal challenge, 
can become charged with new and defensive vitality. But a religion 
ignored, left out on a limb, by new interests and directions of human 
energy, finds itself without inner support, and degenerates. 

The first authentic Humanism of the West was Greek, in the 
Sth and 4th centuries B.c. The old mythology had become dis- 
credited. Homer was not exactly the classic to Periclean Athens 
that he has become to us. The mythology had waned not so much 
because of a direct attack (though such attacks were made, notably 
by Aeschylus and Plato), as because Athens had become sophisti- 
cated. Drama had developed from a religious ritual into a self- 
conscious art, politics had become a democratic science instead of 
a priestly or kingly prerogative; literature, sculpture, architecture, 
mathematics and music had become the dominant cultural interests 
and had driven out of focus men’s sole reliance upon myth and semi- 
magical rites for the understanding and control of environment. 
Moreover, natural philosophy and rudimentary science had become 
rivals to mythology in the task of explaining the origin and develop- 
ment of the universe. Humanism is a word describing this general 


1 Paper delivered to the Ministers” Conference, Great Hucklow. Sept. 6th, 1955. 
Personal note on p. 72. 
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interest in the artifacts of man’s hands and in the putting forth of 
his intelligence; it gathers together reverence for man’s body, 
attention to his political organisation and the cultivation of human 
arts, sciences and philosophies. Men were enjoying life, playing 
with it, depicting it and experimenting with it. Classical Humanism 
was this renewed interest in Man discovered from many angles, when 
once the preoccupation with Man as the puppet of the gods, or of 
the more archaean Fate and Necessity, had declined. 

Once the whole culture had shifted its interests, speculation arose 
as to what Humanism as a particular theory of life might be. 
Sceptical philosophy emerged, and Protagoras. especially argued 
that since the dominant interest was in Man it could be assumed 
that there was nothing higher than Man; no objective truth, no 
external standard against which human achievements and morals 
could be measured. In short, ‘“‘ Man is the measure of all things,’ — 
the initial text of Humanism, which is a reflection and summary of 
what had already happened in Greek culture. 

A similar account can:be given of Renaissance Humanism. 
This movement arose, not as a direct protest against the traditions 
of mediaeval Catholicism, but as a general shift of interest away 
from the minutiae of Christian theology. This time Humanism 
did not exactly fill a vacuum left by a decaying religion, for 
Catholicism still remained dominant in European culture; attention 
was devoted to a theology which had hardened out into the somewhat 
arid speculations of the Schoolmen. Divine sophistry, remote, 
abstract and very often concerned with inessential details, was the 
staple of thought. It was against this that humanism reacted, the 
most effective protest coming from Erasmus about a.p. 1500. But 
for a century and more prior to him the Renaissance had blossomed 
in many directions of human culture. 

It is usual to say that Renaissance Humanism was little more 
than a revival and an imitation of Athenian and Roman culture. 
Indeed we are taught cursorily in popular histories that classical 
culture came to Europe after the sack of Constantinople in 1453, 
and with the dispersal of forgotten Greek manuscripts. The story, 
however, is much more complex than that. Humanism was heralded 
in the 14th century by the literature of Petrarch and Boccaccio, it 
was fostered by fresh economic and social forces which had made 
Florentine and Venetian merchants prosperous long before they 
developed their taste for classical culture. Feudalism was rapidly 
giving way to early capitalism; the individual person, especially 
if enterprising, was becoming more important than a corporate 
empire, a church militant, or a craft guild; private investment of 
capital in productive concerns instead of in land was becoming 
much more common, while the growth of deep-sea navigation, 
mining and metallurgy gave increasing scope to individual merchants. 
To understand Renaissance Humanism one has to know not only 
about Greek and Latin manuscripts, but also about the beginnings 
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of modern science and philosophy, engineering and craftsmanship, 
music, art, literature and sculpture. 

Happily, the more important of these concerns appear in 
one man, for it is the mark of that period that the cultured were 
extremely versatile. Not only did Michael Angelo produce his 
famous statues and frescoes, he was also a populariser of Dante, 
Petrarch and Boccaccio by public readings, skilled in fortifications, 
composer of sonnets. Leonardo da Vinci was not only painter of 
the Mona Lisa and the Last Supper, but an architect, mechanic, 
inventor and theoriser on marine fossils found among the crags of 
the Appenines. Alberti was a famous athlete and horseman, com- 
posed melodies, built churches, devised machinery for raising 
sunken ships, and anticipated some modern discoveries in optics. 
There was in fact a Humanism in its own right which the diffusion 
of classical texts served only to enhance. But as Humanism spread 
through Europe it became more and more an imitation of antiquity 
and lost much of its initial force. The Christian Humanism of 
Erasmus reflects more this imitative mood than the scientific and 
economic revival which is perhaps the truer Humanism. 

Though Erasmus is chiefly remembered among us for the 
epoch-making publication in 1516 of the New Testament in Greek 
and for the hope that it would be translated into every language, his 
prime aim was to get close to primitive Christianity and to the 
humane Christ, both of which had been obscured by the intellectual 
detritus of the ages. He stressed simple piety and the Christianity 
of Paul’s Hymn to Love, he satirised the asceticism and ritualism 
of the Christian orders. He has been called a humanist because he 
put the human approach to matters of religion on an equality at 
least with revelation and the authority of the Fathers and the 
Councils. His humanism, however, is only one particular aspect, 
and a minor one at that, of a whole humanistic culture which flowered 
in the rising commercial centres of 15th and 16th century Europe. 

The third example of Humanism as a total general culture 
following religious decline is that of modern scientific humanism. 
Before turning to that I will complete the survey of the areas of 
thought covered by the word Humanism. The most important 
usage of the word, as I have been describing it above, is in reference 
to a total culture in which the emphasis is on human opportunity, 
capability and achievement, in many directions at once. 

A second usage restricts the word to the arts, more especially 
to literature. Humanism in literature is that phase when man is 
no longer depicted in subordination to the gods, but becomes the 
central theme of writing. In Greek humanism of this specific type, 
it is remarkable that the tables were turned upon the old mythical 
and epic forms, for the gods themselves were described in un- 
exaggerated human terms. The unadorned human figure was 
sufficient delineation of the divine; no special symbolical devices 
were required such as wings or haloes, but the human form, modified 
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in the direction of the ideal, stood for the gods. Humanism indeed 
makes gods in its own image,-human ideals become deified and 
human problems, writ large in literature, become divine drama. 
Euripides replaces Homer and becomes the typical humanist of 
Greek drama that was previously a religious presentation. 
Shakespeare is the typical humanist of English literature. 

A third usage of the word presents Humanism as a philosophy... 
This harks back to Protagoras’s “‘ man the measure of all things,” 
appears in the “* know thyself ”’ of Socrates, is at the root of “ I think, 
therefore I am” of Descartes—namely, the belief that the external 
world is known and shaped only through the activity of an ordering. 
human mind. Human consciousness and the forms of its functioning 
yield the clue to the nature of external reality. This belief emerges 
fresh in the British philosophies of Locke and Hume; awakens 
Kant from his dogmatic slumber, and comes through to us as 
Utilitarianism in England, Pragmatism in America, phenomenalism 
and existentialism in Europe. The given data of sense experience 
are the only objects available to thought, and those sense-data are 
organised and given a meaning by the activity of the human mind. 
The mind transfers its own rationality to the welter and flux of 
incoming stimuli; hence the only reality we know is a human 
artifact. A child has to be trained by repetitive speech closely 
associated with pointing and gesture, by ostensive definition of what 
are the accepted patterns and meanings of human perception; his. 
world does not become real until he has learned to organise his. 
sense impressions according to the accepted parental patterns. 
Reality is human: and though it may depend upon external physical 
objects, these cannot in themselves be known. 

A fourth usage is Humanism as a religion. This is generally a 
psychological necessity to those who have’ personally and keenly 
felt the breakdown of traditional religion. Expanding human know- 
ledge, it is felt, has robbed certain areas of thought and experience 
of the need for the hypothesis of God. In the physical world, the 
concept of a personal or supra-personal God is not required to: 
account for creation, for the maintenance of electrons in their orbits. 
or stars in their courses; immanent physical energy, acting within 
an infinite matter, is just as adequate. In the biological world, life 
need no longer be thought of as a special creation of God or as a 
reflection of his personality; it is considered to be a product of 
physical radiations acting upon certain materials of the earth’s 
crust, or else a product of the sun’s ultra-violet light acting upon 
certain large molecules existing in the rarified gas prior to the earth’s: 
condensation. Similarly the evolutionary forces leading up to man 
consist of the development, assortment and mutation of genetic | 
factors operated on by natural and sexual selection. In the moral 
and mental world, man is felt to be not a spiritual being contiguous. 
with God, but a creature which has specialised in erect posture, 
tool-making and conceptual reasoning, and because of this 
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specialisation has developed a personality at war with itself. 
Biological instinctive energy, kept in constant restraint by social 
and intellectual forces, produces internal tensions which are relieved 
by various psychological devices out of which arise many of the 
myths and rituals of religion, and also the dictates of conscience. 


Altogether, an external, supernatural Being is not required to 
account for the existence of the physical world, for the emergence 
of life upon earth, or for the human ideals of reason and conduct. 
The modern Humanist has imbibed this scientific culture as the most 
satisfying intellectual background to his life, and, in addition, or 
perhaps because of that, he has ceased to experience any communion 
with a personal transcendent God. 


But he has not ceased to feel reverence for the world itself; 
he still possesses a profound creaturely delight in his existence and 
in the salient and eminent moments which continue to appear in 
his life like shooting stars of great wonder and glory. The more 
science and culture widen and deepen his experience, helping him 
to understand more accurately the intricacy of himself, the immensity 
of the world, the delicate natural balance which holds him in life, 
and the tremendous interplay of time-stretching, space-expanding 
forces which conspire to give him his existence now, the more does 
he marvel. The concept of God is not necessary for this deepest 
reverence of his experience, the given world is enough. The daily 
surprise which the most sensitive and imaginative feel on discovering 
themselves here at all, living on one of the chief pinnacles of creative 
life, this surprise, amounting to fascination and mystery, is enough 
elation of the human spirit without the hypothesis of God. 


But why call this Humanism? Is it not sheer Naturalism, 
splendidly pagan, with man exulting in the majestic, intricate 
processes of Nature? Has he not just made Nature a substitute 
for God? Yes he has; and his creed is: Out of the dust have I come, 
praised be the power and the glory locked up in that dust and released 
by energy and motion into such myriad excellencies! At the same 
time he sees that it is only man within that process who exhibits 
these emotional, intellectual and reverential attitudes to Nature. 


Life itself was not valued until man came to speculate upon it, 
rather it was lived instinctively. Man developed self-consciousness, 
the differentiation between himself as experiencing subject and the 
world as object, hindsight and foresight, and by virtue of these 
found life replete with value. Nor was the physical universe valued 
until man learned to understand both its recurrence and its caprice. 
Day and night, the changing seasons, storm and fair weather were 
simply responded to, they were stimuli woven into the animals’ 
behaviour. But man came to adore them for their own sake quite 
apart from the sustenance which they gave him or the hazard which 
they imposed upon him. At first Nature was revered for its mysterious- 
ness, and then, asman advanced in knowledge, for its order, intricacy 
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and vastness. Similarly there was-no Beauty until man appeared 
with eye and heart to appreciate it, hand and lip to express it; no 
Truth until man appeared to search for it and form opinions about 
it; no Goodness until man was confronted with alternative choices 
and had to make moral decisions. 

Man has introduced the intellectual, moral and spiritual values 
into the world, and for this reason Humanism is perhaps the more 
appropriate term to express the shift of thought away from a super- 
naturalism which attributes the great values objectively to God. 

Let me now return to my descriptive thesis that Humanism is a 
general cultural attitude which fills in the gap left by the falling away 
of traditional religion. The marks of that culture in ancient Greece 
and in Renaissance Europe were both political and scientific. In 
Greece there was a change from tribal and largely self-supporting 
agriculture to city economy, with a division of labour between 
producer and consumer, and wealth accruing to a leisured 
class. In Renaissance Europe the breakdown of feudalism led to 
the emergence of individual capitalism which yielded new sources 
of wealth in prosperous maritime cities. It looks as though 
Humanism might be correlated with wealth and leisure secured to 
an emergent class enjoying life in a sophisticated and newly-settled 
community. Scientifically, a new fund of techniques and discoveries 
appeared which gave men a more secure purchase on life. In Greece 
the techniques of commercial agriculture and the administration 
required for the distribution of surplus crops, the advance in 
architecture, the development of mathematics and the increasing 
use of discursive and deductive reasoning, mark the inception of the 
humanistic period. In Renaissance Europe the great discoveries 
of the new sea-routes to the East and America, the science of 
navigation and map-making, the development of lenses, the 
beginning of the manufacture of alcohol, and gunpowder, inventions 
in metallurgy, mining, pumping and printing, and the whole outburst 
of the scientific revolution which led, in 100 years from Copernicus 
to Newton, to radically altered human perspectives. The mediaeval 
world-picture dissolved before the advance of human knowledge. 

These two main factors mark our own period. Politically, the 
last three generations have seen the emergence into practical politics 
of both socialism and internationalism. The Left Wing asserts that we 
are passing through the downfall of the individualistic capitalism 
whose beginnings we have just noted in the renaissance cities of 
Italy, while between modern nations new world-wide alignments 
of economic and political effort are becoming necessary to meet the 
technological problems of the present human situation. If hopes 
mature, the masses as well as the virtuosi and the powerful 
will have a purchasing power, standard of living and leisure never 
known before; and one century may well be sufficient time to see 
this revolution accomplished. These are the economic and political 
grounds out of which emerge the humanistic ideals. 
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As to science and technology I need not list the inventions and 
advances of the last century from early railways to artificial satellites, 
from Darwin to the death of Einstein. Once again there has been 
a revolution in the world-picture; the dynamic system of Newtonian 
physics is dissolving into a more far-ranging and penetrating universal 
picture whose pattern and dimension we can as yet scarcely grasp. 
Meanwhile the biological, psychological and social sciences are doing 
for the theory of Man what Copernicus, Galileo, Kepler and Newton 
did for the theory of the heavens; they are replacing a lingering super- 
naturalism by an attempted rational description and explanation. 
Areas of doubt still remain, because nothing like the unifying and 
simplifying law of gravitation has come or is possible in the non- 
exact sciences. But the climate of opinion about us is that man, with 
patience and application, will eventually discover a rational and 
causal explanation of every event. 

Humanism arises at the culmination of this period as a replace- 
ment of, and a substitute for, prior religious attitudes. Just as it has 
frequently been claimed that, for the politically-minded, Communism 
is a quasi-religion, so for the scientifically-minded, Humanism 
gathers to itself the religious values. What are these? 

In traditional religion one fundamental experience which has 
been invested with great value is the sense of man’s creaturely 
dependence for everything on the infinite God. Under Humanism 
this is translated into the individual man’s awareness of his depend- 
ence on Man the Collective, and refers to the immediate society of 
kin and kind which fathers and nurtures him, to the contemporary 
State which protects him, and to the long slow history of his race 
and species which is his heritage. He is one member, one link in 
the chain which stretches from remote antiquity and leads through 
vision and aspiration to some ideal community which beckons him. 
Intellectually and emotionally the humanist feels his participation 
in this collective ideal through the examples in the past of the great 
ones, known or unknown, who have lifted the human species on to 
higher levels of attainment and sensitivity, and through those in 
the present who dedicate themselves specifically to human progress 
at the expense of their own self-regard. 

This collective ideal is usually epitomised as the Spirit of Man 
by which each of us is elevated from brutish, instinctive life to our 
present moral, social and intellectual stature. No human achievement 
is lost, it is woven into the canvas of history and strengthens the 
fabric of each man’s life. | Past invention and speculation are still 
with us by direct inheritance through the linked generations, and 
the responsibility for seeing that the hard-bought culture is not lost 
but is still further exemplified, refined and enriched, rests squarely 
upon the integrity of each person now alive. 

A second religious value is the sense that man is cradled in an 
infinite providence. ‘‘ Underneath are the everlasting arms.”” Human- 
ists change the metaphor but retain the experience upon which the 
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value is based. Man is a linked being, his ancestry goes back without 
break or division to the genesis-of earth itself; the earth is linked 
to the solar system which emerged from the interstellar gases of our 
enveloping galaxy, and all are linked with the sweep of matter from 
remotest time and farthest space. His future too stretches as far 
as thought can reach, and in that imaginative leap there arises the 
vision of man, by cunning, defeating and outwitting the collapse of 
the very earth which brought him forth. A humanist has faith in the 
unlimited possibility of human experience and achievement. 

A third religious value is the necessity for ideal moral striving. 
In humanism this arises from the belief that man’s ideals are both a 
product of past evolution and an agency for its further advance; 
moreover, not having a supernatural agency on which to rely, the 
humanist accepts the fact that on man’s shoulders and still more on 
his brains lies the responsibility for seeing that that progress shall 
be continued into the future. Perhaps the most vital insight of 
Humanism at this point is that, when the humanist speaks of the 
responsibility resting on man’s shoulders, he means his own. 

Previously there has been a certain mystique about moral 
idealism; at its best, a belief that duty and right and the ability 
to perform them were God-given or divinely-grounded virtues, a 
belief which has hardened out into the doctrine of grace. Man, 
not of his own merit, but of God’s unalterable choice, was saved 
from the perils of human nature; of himself man could do nothing. 
On this basis what was left for human morality was the performance 
of a conventional ethic and prudential behaviour. Man by habit 
and by the persuasion of prevalent mores could just hold his way- 
ward nature in check. But only just. The finer heroic behaviour 
was a gift of the gods. At lower level, human morality was con- 
ditioned and sanctioned by the threat of eternal torment or by the 
promise of everlasting bliss when this life was done; it was thus 
entirely prudential, though the ends to be served or avoided, the 
rewards and punishments, were hypothetical, unprovable. For this 
reason morality required a powerful and penetrating cultus and ritual, 
a sacred dramatisation, to make its goals plausible and effective. 

Humanism, by contrast, sees morality as an entirely this- 
worldly discipline. It is: “‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself,” 
not because he is a child of God, or because the commandment 
itself is divinely given. Love thy neighbour because he is one unique 
element in the progressing human species. The line of our human 
heritage is a dotted line and each tiny dot is a human being; morality 
narrows down to that one link, the individual, who has to face 
his world and his problems with such insight as he can command. 
Love that individual; be yourself one of his resources, that together 
you may improve and extend the human values! This is the moral 
imperative for the humanist. Unless the noble virtues, won by long 
and hard training through many vicissitudes during the last 10,000 
years, are exercised, respected and refined, man can lose the moral 
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victories that have been won. There is so much internal and external 
pressure forcing men to lower the standards, to revert to the inertia 
‘of the non-moral animals, or to prosecute the untamed passions 
of greed, power and hate. Human self-vigilance is ever required, 
and help is at hand for those who are willing to seek it. 

The internal pressure can be understood and contained by 
psychological methods. It is fashionable for many to smile at the 
conceits and jargon of psycho-analysts, because these men are 
seeking a therapy in unfamiliar and rather obscene directions. But 
they are yet only as astrologers and alchemists, experimenting 
with occult data, almost as mystifying as the soothsayers of old. We 
await the coming of clear-eyed astronomers and experimental 
chemists of the human psyche, and not in vain will have been this 
latter fifty-year traffic with the dirt and daub of the unconscious 
mind. Man’s salvation lies within man, and proceeds slowly through 
patient understanding and candid education of the whole personality. 
These are the humanist’s goals. 

The. external pressures are the dominant forms of social 
organisation which have largely arisen in response to shifting 
opportunities or to embody prevalent human passions. Human 
communities have arisen almost haphazardly expressing group 
cupidity and fear. Man is therefore pressed from without by his 
own passions writ large, externalised, multiplied by the assent of 
the majority. Into this field are coming the younger social sciences. 
Arrayed at the moment with complicated statistical methods, they 
seem to be doing little more than measuring man and taking his 
pulse, analysing societies and predicting trends, Gallup-polling their 
way to prominence. Let us call them Pythagoreans entranced as 
yet by numbers, and await their development into the truer mathe- 
maticians and philosophers of human society. Man must take charge 
of his own societies and not allow them to drift on the currents of 
political passion or economic opportunism. Man must plan for the 
future of all men, basing his goals and his planning thereto on what 
a balanced human personality needs for its sanity and its joy, and 
on what the earth can be made to yield when its produce is organised 
and distributed rationally. 

Along these lines Humanism sees its ideal goals: to bring out 
the immense latent possibilities of the common man and woman 
everywhere, both of achievement and enjoyment. The overriding 
aim is the building of a better human society, and this is not to be 
taken as a vague platitude like the coming of the kingdom of heaven 
on earth for which the ages wait and pray; it is to be active social 
engineering, an understanding of the stresses and strains of society 
and not a pious belief in some apocalyptic whose structure cannot 
be predicted and whose model cannot be “‘ mocked up.” 

I have been asked to speak about the challenge of Humanism 
to us as a religious body. There is the obvious challenge that as 
scientific humanism permeates modern societies—and the time-lag 
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between thesis and its influence atthe grass-roots of society is 
anything from 50 to 100 years—men will increasingly neglect 
religions which rely on supernatural myth and cultus. In spite of 
our frequent assertion to the contrary, we are such a religious body, 
immersed in traditional cultus. No more than any other branch 
of Christianity do we touch the thought and feeling of the scientific 
humanist so long as we rely on a divine external personality as the 
ground and sanction of all life, morality and progress. We are either 
hesitant, amused, or shocked at the thought that our chapels might 
possibly be used for the promotion of a religious humanism that is 
based on radical atheism. Human self-progress without the invoca- 
tion of divine aid, man’s utter reliance upon his own sensitivity 
and wits for the future of the human race, are concepts held, even 
by us, to be more than faintly heretical. We believe, however 
formulated, that it is God’s will and not man’s that must be done. 
There is only a fine shade of difference between ourselves and the 
more orthodox who claim that man because of his fallen nature can 
accomplish nothing by himself. The step to the belief that there is 
only man to help man by the understanding and resolute control 
of Nature, external and internal, only man to initiate, maintain and 
refine human progress, is a step which we are very averse from taking. 
It smacks of hubris, that deadliest of classical sins, of arrogance 
and conceit that must suffer its own appropriate nemesis, or will be 
thundered at from the Whirlwind of God: ‘“‘ Where wast thou, 
thou worm, when I laid the foundations of the earth? ” 

Certainly we have no developing cultus to enshrine the affirma- 
tions of humanism or to concede its negations concerning the 
Divine Personality. There is not even a felt need to develop one. 
The cry goes up from the upholders of 18th and 19th century Trust 
Deeds that our prime concern, our raison d’ étre, is the Worship 
of God; and anyone who formally excludes a God, defined largely 
by scriptural theism, from his values is near to being excommunicate. 

Yet in our practical lives we live atheistically; we make decisions 
and choices by the light of our own reason. The area of acknowledged 
god-directed activities is negligible. In our intellectual judgments 
we think atheistically, believing that everything has a reason or an 
explanation which is natural, rational, logical, though we may not 
yet have discovered it. Existence is the product of prior causal 
factors requiring nothing from outside for its support; life is under- 
stood as the slow growth from primitive cells whose origin bio- 
chemistry and biophysics are on the way to elucidating; mental 
activity is not different from the non-mental, save in its complexity 


and its inaccessibility; it is becoming amenable to the measuring-rod ~ 


of electronic devices and to the concepts of psycho-analysis. 
Frequently too in our emotional and aesthetic lives we feel atheistic- 
ally. That which excites our admiration and evokes our deepest 
passion is loved for itself alone, and the poignant tragedy and drama 
of our lives arises from the fact that our eminent moments pass with 
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the things which evoked them and are obliterated by time and death. 
Romantic poetry and music woo us sometimes to the belief that the 
objects which arouse our joy and appreciation are signs and symbols 
of a permanent Beauty in which we can rest for ever; but we have 
grown to think of romantic melodies as the sirens’ songs. 

Yet in our religious ceremonies we flout the realism of our 
selves. We worship theistically. We transpose our experience into 
a divine key. Our practical decisions are interpreted as guided by 
God; we explain natural laws and the rhythms of recurrent cause 
and effect as God’s commandments laid upon the electrons and the 
galaxies, and our emotional responses are worked over until we 
create around them a divine aura. The universe here and now is 
construed as a vast sign pointing to some Beyond where there 
resides a More-than-Beauty, a Greater-than-Energy and a Deeper- 
than-Wisdom. I sometimes wonder if it is not all a stupendous 
semantic tyranny. We have inherited a word and have evolved a 
concept of the beyond, and commit ourselves to the ontological 
fallacy of assuming that what we suppose, divine, feel after in our 
ignorance, must of necessity be. Scientific Humanism shifts the 
search from the soul’s surmise to the substance and pattern of what 
is. It liberates man from that tension of spirit which comes from 
trying to live in two worlds at once. Herein lies its challenge. 
It presents all existence as a unity and reduces the gulf fixed by 
most religions between practical realism and the theoretical ideal. 

What can we do about the challenge? We can ignore it, laugh it 
off, continue the tradition, quite content that there will still be a 
sufficient number of people who trust in the unseen supernatural 
world. We can treat it as if there were no challenge at all, as if the 
sciences of the last 500 years had never happened, and that when men 
tire of the ever-changing pronouncements of scientific explanation 
they will turn for refreshment to the eternal verities. But we cannot 
ignore that men have looked behind the crumbling facade of magic 
and superstition to find an empty theophany. What has so far been 
accepted as revealed truth on the mere word of an interested priestly 
class, or out of those atavistic fears which are embedded in the depths 
of human memory, is now examined under the fearless light of reason. 
The experiment has been carried out on a comprehensive scale; it 
cannot be ignored. We may point to the obvious failures of a godless 
humanism, to its political tyranny, in some parts of the world far 
worse than any ecclesiastical oppression; we may underline its 
aggravation of war beyond bearing, its lust for conquest and speed, 
its megalomania. But we shall be enumerating only its failures and 
its immaturity. The world-wide spread of its culture will still be 
at the base of modern societies. We ignore it only at the peril of 
our own dissolution. 

We can attack it: pointing out its limitations and inadequacies, 
its failure to cover the whole range of human experience and human 
questioning; reinstating Theism as a more adequate doctrine of 
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life. This is being tried in a way that bodes little good. A sharp 
division is being drawn between the sacred and profane. Religion, 
it is claimed, is reserved for man’s communion with the supra- 
personal and supernatural; it has its own laws, symbols and 
explanations in that realm; it proceeds by the grammar and syntax 
of myth which have their own inherent rationality; its language 
is evocative and emotive rather than factual. It can never be 
challenged by science because it operates in a different universe 
of discourse and ideas. It deals with the spiritual in man and is 
not therefore bound by the categories of space-time, motion and 
extension. Science, on the other hand, abstracts from man’s total 
experience and deals only with the physical universe, with immediate 
and efficient causes, with quantitative values. This is a trend which, 
if continued, is likely to end in a new Deism, of Deus absconditus; 
the realm of God’s activity divorced from mundane affairs. Or ina 
new Scholasticism: theologically-minded experts debating the 
abstract conditions of a spiritual world which has become no longer 
amenable to the verification of normal experience. Or in a new 
Shamanism: in which only the initiates can participate while the rest 
stand back and gape without comprehension. 

Moreover, if this solution be accepted and carried to its logical 
conclusion, then religion will have to drop its former reliance on 
natural theology. Factual statements concerning such matters as 
creation, evolution, physical and historical processes must be left 
to scientific description. One cannot at the same time reserve the 
world of spiritual values for religion and then expect to give ex 
cathedra pronouncements on scientific matters. 

We can, thirdly, re-think and re-fashion religion to embody the 
humanist philosophy without supernatural entanglement. This is 
an extremely difficult path. Being theists by tradition, we may 
attempt to cover up humanism’s atheism by deifying the concept 
of Ideal Man, by making a divine goal of human potentiality. We 
may attempt to make nature, evolution, or incarnate energy into gods. 
They certainly wring forth our praise and worship! Many of us, 
I suspect, have done that already without making quite clear to 
ourselves that it is not the same thing as praise and worship of a 
Personal God, not the same thing as communion of soul with a 
sympathetic Oversoul. Who communes heart to heart with Energy, 
and how? Who exults in Evolution and the Ideal Man yet to be, 
and feels his personality merged in the objects of his adoration? 
Humanist communion and mysticism are of a different category. 
“Let your soul stand cool and composed before a million universes!” 
—abject and proud at the same time, but not sharing personality 
with personality, not merging, until indeed at death our elements 
merge into those of the universe out of which they came. Man 
confronts the impersonal, the vast, the ponderous, and gets what 
comfort he can from it. He feels that in spite of the huge and intricate 
system of things in which he is cradled, he, the latest child, is yet 
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greater than all the rest known, for he is aware of the universe; it 
is doubtful if the universe is aware of him in any comparable manner. 

What happens then to petitionary prayer, mystical unification 
with God, salvation by an ingression of divine grace? They go; and 
leave little to compensate us for their loss. Let them go. Man has 
lost many illusions in the past and has survived. But substitutes 
will need to be found if humanism is to become a religion and not 
simply a culture or an intellectual search. They cannot be found in 
a day. Perhaps they have to find us. They cannot be imposed as 
Comte tried to “ strengthen the feeble altruism of human nature by 
exalting Humanity as the object of ceremonial worship and devising 
for this religion of Humanity an intricate system of priesthood, 
sacraments, prayers and discipline.” They must grow out of the 
human situation, out of the newer enigmas of the mind, out of the 
tension between hope and frustration. None can predict the sacra- 
ments and foci of the emergent human spirit, nor tell who shall be 
its true prophets. We must wait, cultivating in ourselves reverence 
for the given universe and its expanding horizons, and humility 
before the march of events. The humanist must not be passive, for 
it is a central part of his creed that, unless he attempts to shape and 
transmute passing events into experiences of profound significance 
and human progress, he betrays the power which is in him. 

To illustrate the demands of this re-fashioning process, consider 
what might be required to reformulate, for example, the Christian 
doctrine of the Trinity! The first Non-Person is the void, the vastness, 
the unformed, the new geometrical space-time out of which all 
things come. The second Non-Person is the collective product or 
the shining pinnacle of evolutionary forces—man as he is now, has. 
been, and will become as far as thought can reach; or some other- 
than-man yet to emerge from the strange convolutions of time. The 
third Non-Person is the process itself, the creative nisus, the life- 
force, the élan vital which whirls on and spins purposes and goals 
out of itself, discards them and evolves more, coming we know not 
whence, going we know not whither. It is a strange and fearful 
trinity; and whether these three non-persons are in some sense One 
after all, I leave to the future “ humanilogians,” hoping that to settle 
the matter they will have advanced in wisdom and charity beyond 
the men and the wrangles of Nicaea and Constantinople. 

At any rate Humanism as a religion will be a hard road to take. 
But better attempt it than allow a general scientific culture to proceed 
without reverence and humility. I echo some of Toynbee’s words 
in a recent essay: “‘ In the life of the spirit we must put the secular 
back on to religious foundations. . . . But spiritual rebirth will only 
come, if it comes at all, at the unhurrying pace at which the deepest 
tides of spiritual creation flow.” 


A Vast Uneasiness 
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OR the records of Paul’s life, after Conversion, we have for 

consideration his Epistles as well as Acts. After reading but a 
little of the very much that has been written by theologians and 
scholars on these, a layman feels deep perplexity and doubt as to 
what is reliable and why so much has been made of the place awarded 
to Saul of Tarsus. There is much verbosity and hyperbole and 
assertion about the One whom he refers to as “‘ the Lord Jesus 
Christ’ (and about himself), but a complete failure to convince 
that he—and there is a sincere desire to be completely respectful— 
knew essentially, Whom and What, he was talking about. He 
remains a Jew, a Pharisee of the Pharisees, an enthusiast of the 
first generation who has transferred his zealotry. And, as has been 
observed “* A man’s ‘ best’, if his vision is wrong, is sometimes his 
worst.” Let him have all credit that he deserves, but let it be for 
accurate reasons. His energy, his fearfully taxed capacity for 
suffering, his loyalty to what he had converted himself to believe, 
his gleams of illumination, his gifts of speech, his facility in letter- 
writing (or dictation), his zeal—all these win our humble respect. 
But zealots can damage the cause they espouse. By his flaming 
advocacy, his egotism (artless if you like), his hyperbole, his 
recitation of his adventures—and they were great—he mesmerised 
many of his contemporaries into accepting him as an authority far 
in excess of his merit. And the potency (and the error) of this are 
maintained robustly to this day: the Jewish zealot of Tarsus is still 
the Christian Saint, and ranked just less than the Master Himself. 

Let us see what criteria may be yielded from further reading 
of the Epistles and Acts. As to his conduct immediately after his 
conversion, distressing conflict seems to exist. In Galatians i, 1 
he claims to have been called not only by Jesus Christ, but by 
“God the Father.” He alludes to his conversion from “ the Jews’ 
religion ’ in which he was “‘more exceeding zealous of the tradition 
of my Fathers.” G. 14) and continues— 

““ Immediately I conferred not with flesh and blood, neither 
went I up to Jerusalem to them which were Apostles before me, 
but I went into Arabia and returned again into Damascus. 
Then after three years I went up to Jerusalem to see Peter and 
abode with him fifteen days. But other apostles saw I none, 
save James the Lord’s brother. Now the things which I write 
unto you, behold, before God, I lie not ” (i. 16-20). “I certify 


1 Personal note on p. 46 of previous issue (No. 25). 
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brethren that the gospel which was preached of me is not 
after man, for I neither received it of man neither was I taught 
it but by the revelation of Jesus Christ.” (i. 11). 
This must be a near classic in rhetorical garnishing. It is extremely 
difficult to be patient with it, and impossible to accept it as fact. 
In Acts ix. 19, after the restoration of his sight, partaking of food, 
and feeling strengthened, we find 
“Then was Saul certain days with the disciples which 
were at Damascus.” ; 
In Acts xxii he is addressing the people who have mobbed him, 
and recites as to his post-conversion: 

: “And it came to pass that when I was come again to 
Jerusalem, even while I prayed in the temples, I was in a 
trance.” (xxii. 17). 

The juxtaposition forbids this being other than immediately after 
the Conversion. In Acts xxvi he is before Agrippa. He has made 
his “‘ not disobedient ” statement, and proceeds (xxvi. 20): 

“But shewed myself first unto them of Damascus and at 

Jerusalem.” 

As “them” must surely mean the first Apostles, chosen by the 
Master, we have three versions which contradict the fourth. If what 
took place at these meetings of Apostles, did not amount to, literally, 
“ conferring,” it is extremely difficult to believe that important 
exchanges did not take place. Further: when he went up “ after 
three years’ what did he talk about to Peter and James? What 
else had he to talk about other than the new Gospel and their calling 
as missionaries together? Why did he go to visit them? It is im- 
possible to accept that a forthright character such as Paul could be 
in the company of the blood-brother of the Master and not ask 
him a thousand questions. Can we believe that, although he may 
have been envious of Peter, he did not question him also? It is a 
reasonably safe surmise that Paul must often have longed to be 
“there” with the Master and his intimates at the very beginning: 
might not he have really been the specially commissioned one. Yet 
here we find him in the grip of a type of paranoid vanity, or so it 
seems, preening himself on not getting in touch with the first 
Apostles; or was it just a garnished “ huff’? And so he goads 
himself into making the worst of a bad job. And why does he feel 
that he must swear that he is telling the truth? “ An oath” says 
Paterson in his Jesus meets Paul, ““ does not make a true statement 
more true, nor a false one less false. It does not even strengthen a 
doubtful one.” Had Paul never heard, or was he heedless of the 
Master’s injunction as to the futility and irreverance of swearing? 
He protests too much, and with what a merchandise of words he 
carries on! In his chapter on “ Truth’’, Aldous Huxley (op cit.) 
comments: ‘‘ Homo loquax, the talking animal, is still naively 
delighted by his chief accomplishment: still helplessly a victim of 
his own ‘ words’; and that we tend to mould ourselves in the 
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likeness of our own brand of eloquence. Le style c’est ’ homme no 
doubt, but the converse also partly true: L’homme est le style.” 
We are driven to the conclusion that ‘I conferred not with flesh 
and blood” is simply not true. We search in vain for support of 
this astonishing assertion that he received the gospel which he 
preached, “ not after man... nor of man... neither was I taught 
it but by the revelation of Jesus Christ.”” We know that this is not 
so, and yet, such is the pressure of long inculcation, we seek in vain 
for some justification and are led to evidence directly to the 
contrary. In 1 Corinthians we find this provocative unsupportable 
claim: “‘ And last of all he was seen of me also, as one born out of 
due time ” (xv. 8). We must assume he is back to his conversion, 
but his biographer only claims that he heard a voice. We can be 
certain that if Paul had in simple fact met the Master, we would 
have heard all about it in every detail—though probably garnished 
(in most reasonable joyful enthusiasm); and how valuable that would 
have been, if he had kept Paul in the background! That we have 
not so heard is proof that—as we know—he never did. Is it not this 
that “burns within him” and goads him to be tendentious? 
Reliance on this zealot dwindles. And what can be made of, “ born 
out of due time.”? Moffatt gives the passage as “this so-called 
‘abortion’ of an apostle.” Paterson’s comment is: “‘ An un- 
fortunate phrase that has only one meaning among common folk.” 
What do the churches secretly think of his claim to have closed 
the canon of Christian teaching? 

“Though we or an angel from heaven preach any other 
gospel than that which we have preached unto you, let him be 
accursed.” (Gal. i. 8). 

And he, a servant of the Master, declaims it twice, descending to 
cursing and the superstitious presumptive implication of its efficacy! 


Let us overlook for a moment the distressing embarrassment 
caused by exuberant hyperbole. Here is the man who describes 
himself in the words “‘. . . sinners, of whom I am the chief.” (1 Tim. 
i. 15) and “ the least of the apostles ” (1 Cor. xv. 9) claiming to have 
uttered the last word as to the truth of the Master’s Teaching: 
teaching, which it is clear, he never fully understood. It had never 
occurred to him who was “not meet to be called an Apostle” 
that one day, someone who had known the Master might be moved 
to put at the disposal of The Master’s followers a nearer-to-source 
account of the Master’s message. And how do the Churches emerge 
from this? They themselves have accepted the records of other 
writers, and thereby have come under the Pauline curse. Do they 
feel guilty? If they do not, why not, having elevated Paul as they 
have? Perhaps that is partly why they invented that impossible 
hybrid, “‘ Pauline Christianity.” The ordinary man—whom we 
must assume the Churches are designed to “‘ save’—must often 
speculate as to whether Paul is really concerned with what the Master 
taught; with all his “ elaborate theories of atonement, justification, 
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and grace expounded on his authority as if he had been a religious 
philosopher like Origen or Thomas Aquinas ’’. (Inge, Outspoken 
Essays, p. 206). Not content with that attempt to prescribe all 
subsequent illumination, he commits himself to a line of quite 
superlative naivety which descends to reasonless dogma. 
“If we preach that Christ rose from the dead, how can 
certain individuals among you assert that ‘ there is no such thing 
as a resurrection of the dead’? If there is no such thing. . 
then even Christ did not rise; and if Christ did not rise, then 
our preaching has gone for nothing, and your faith has gone 
for nothing too. ... If dead men never rise (sic) Christ did not 
rise either and you are still in your sins”. (Moffatt: 1 Cor. 
xv. 12 ff.) 
Here is homo loquax in his most dangerous and menacing attitude. 
Abandoned to rhetoric, assertions and insinuations gush from him, 
barren of all pretence of supporting evidence. He has declared that 
he does not owe anything to flesh and blood although he could 
have heard only from others that “ Christ rose from the dead,” 
and he accepts this as incontrovertible, discoursing and expounding 
as if he had positively seen the Master come forth, which is not on 
record to anyone. Note the supreme complaisance, the abandonment 
to verbosity, the excess of protestation—always a failure in its 
purpose. It does not have any foundation whatever in what the 
Master taught. From even the orthodox standpoint it is mischievous; 
if rising from the dead was not uncommon, why the emphasis on 
a single instance? Moreover, it is surely intolerable to declare that 
if Christ did not rise from the dead, Paul’s readers are still in their 
sins, not only because it cannot be supported by anything the 
Master said, but because Paul links it with his having preached that 
* Christ ” did, and therefore, of course, it must be true—which we 
know it is not.? 


As examination proceeds, the case against Paul increases. In 
vain one searches for even an excuse for his amazing claim to have 
been specially chosen and qualified to preach in the name of Jesus 
Christ. His style, if not studied, is inexcusably careless and 
irresponsible. Alas! how successful rhetoric can be, even with those 
who deem themselves discerning! How can one respect a man, 
claiming to be an Apostle of Jesus Christ who dictates (1 Cor. 
xvi. 22 ff.), “If any man love not the Lord Jesus Christ let him be 
anathema’’; and then blandly concludes, “‘ The grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ be with you”’. And we actually find him writing—and 
how very revealing it is!—of “‘ my ” gospel (2 Tim. il. 8). What are 
we to make of the Predestinationist who states that he endures 
hardship ” for the elect’s sake that they may obtain the salvation 


2 The Raising of the Dead is, of course, susceptible to a deeply mystical 
meaning (Wilmshurst, op. cit.) but,the Bible does not yield any help to the 
ordinary reader, and the silence of the Churches justifies the assumption that 
they are not interested in this aspect, if aware of it. 
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which is in Christ Jesus’? Repeatedly his meaning is baffling, 
even exasperating. What was he thinking when he wrote of the 
Master, “‘ Though we have known Him after the flesh, yet henceforth 
know we Him no more”’? (2 Cor. v. 16). Is he still harping on the 
Damascus road incident, still claiming to have seen Jesus?; or is he 
just trying to write down those who had had the superlative privilege ? 
This is surely daring of very unlovely type. Turn to Gal. ii. 6 ff. 
“But from those who were reputed to be somewhat 
(whatsoever they were it maketh no matter to me: God 
accepteth no man’s person) they I say, who were of repute, 
imparted nothing to me, but contrariwise, when they saw that 
I had been intrusted with the gospel of the uncircumcision even 

as Peter with the gospel of the circumcision. .. .” 
What an ache of envy is revealed here! How sorrow and vexation 
blent, are evoked as we read! The original Apostles who, though 
with reluctance, have accepted the exotic newcomer, “‘ were reputed 
to be somewhat”’!; “God accepteth no man’s person ”—unless 
Paul’s!; the tiresome unsupportable reiteration as to no human 
help: the amazing daring as to circumcision or uncircumcision as 
if that had any value in saving the world! Following the A.V. 
references one finds, ‘‘ For I reckon I am not a whit behind the very 
chiefest of the Apostles” (2 Cor. xi. 5); and—‘‘ In nothing was I 
behind the very chiefest Apostles ” (2 Cor. xii. 11). To the Ephesians 
he writes (iii. 8): “‘ Unto’ me who am less than the least of all the 
saints (sic) was this grace given,” viz: ‘of God” (iii. 7); but to 
the Philippians we have this, and remember, he is “an Apostle of 
the Lord Jesus Christ”: ‘“‘ Beware of these dogs, these wicked 
workmen of the incision party! We are the true Circumcision, we 
who worship God in spirit (sic) we who rely on no outward privilege, 
though I could if I chose” (Phil. iii. 2 ff: Moffatt): and then he 
recites his racial religious heritage and zeal against the church.” 
And this is he who took certain steps “‘ lest any man should boast.” 
It is not amusing to find him in 1 Timothy 1. 12 claiming 
exemptions as to these violences “ because I did it ignorantly (sic) in 
unbelief.”” Making such discoveries and conning them, their stark 
incongruity is destructive of all respect and reliance. He seems 
intoxicated to an obsessional degree by his own importance, and he 
who counsels the Ephesians not to let any man deceive them with 
““empty words” (v. 6) himself allows his words to gush forth to 
shape themselves as a pottage of incoherence. The earlier apostles— 
who have accepted him, not without diffidence, as a colleague— 
were “‘ of repute.” Reiteratively he declares that they did not impart 
anything to him, a statement so hard to believe that it may not win 
credibility. He has the assurance to claim that they “ saw ” that he 
had been entrusted with the “‘ good news” of the circumcision, a 
commission that existed only in his imagination. He who entreats 
the Corinthians (2 Cor. x. 1) ““ by meekness and gentleness of Christ,” 
warns the Philippians to “ beware of the dogs ”’ of “ the incision ” 
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and tells the Colossians ii. 13) that they had been “‘ dead ”’ because 
not circumcised. 

How can we respect one who, presenting himself at one time as 
“ of sinners the chief,” at another ranks himself with the saints; and 
at still another as, the equal of any of the apostles, and yet again, 
speculative as to whether he sinned in abasing himself (2 Cor xi. 7), 
by preaching the gospel of God to you for nothing.’ (Moffatt). 

In 1 Cor. iv. 15-16, we find the advocate of ‘ being all things,” 
adjuring the people (and Moffatt makes it plain): ‘‘ It was I who 
in Christ Jesus became your father by means of the gospel. Then 
imitate me, I beg of you”’. To the Philippians (iii. 17) he writes, 
“ Copy me brothers, one and all of you, and notice those who live 
by the example you get from me,”’ and in the next chapter (iv. 9) he 
urges, “‘ Practise also what you have learned and received of me.” 
Clogg (op. cit. p. 41) says this was probably written from Ephesus 
or Rome while Paul was in prison, and as such it was a noble 
production in which much naivety may be overlooked. But 
rhetorical self-depreciation apart, Paul seems to have been very 
pleased with Paul! This has not usually been deemed a mark of 
saintliness. 

Most of the preceding is verifiable by any layman who cares 
enough to take the trouble to do so. As far as space permits let 
attention be turned to some elucidations by specialists. 

The Rev. Professor S. G. F. Brandon, M.A., D.D., in a work of 
superlative importance, The Fall of Jerusalem and the Christian Church 
which ought to be read by all students of the historical aspect of 
Christianity, gives considerable attention to Paul. In an article in 
the Hibbert Journal for April 1948, which very generously anticipates 
the book, he wrote this: 

“The power and prestige of this Jerusalem Church, was 
well nigh absolute, and it had recently been successfully vindi- 
cated against the upstart pretensions of Paul.... Paul’s whole 
purpose in the first two chapters of his “ Epistles to the Galatians’ 
is to try to convince his converts that his apostolic authority 
was derived directly from God and not, as would have been 
normal, from the leaders of the Church of Jerusalem. But 
Paul’s very intentness to prove his independence of Jerusalem, 
effectively attests its unchallenged authority in all matters of 
faith and discipline, and finally he has to admit that on a crucial 
occasion he went to Jerusalem to submit an account of his work 
‘lest by any means I should be running, or had run in vain’. 
Among the Jerusalem leaders were such men as Peter and John, 
who were pre-eminent in subsequent Christian tradition for 
their close personal attachment to the Master from the very 
beginning of His public career; but even these were over- 
shadowed by James, ‘ the brother of the Lord ’.” 

Prof. Brandon recognises that Paul had importance. One wishes 
greatly that he had commented on how it was achieved. There is 
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‘ a constant danger of confusing the_notorious with the important, 
and an amount of sound, is often allowed to lend a kind of oblique 
importance, quite unrelated to true value. Brandon says that “ the 
disproportionate place given to the writings of Paul tends to mislead 
in the impression it tacitly conveys that the reputation of the great 
apostle was never impaired,” and comments in detail on the frag- 
mentary nature of much that is attributed to Paul. “ Original 
writings have suffered very considerable damage and loss’ and, he 
proceeds “ this points irresistibly to the conclusion that there was 
a period when Paul’s letters were not treasured by the whole Church,” 
and his view is that “ possibly until the beginning of the second 
century, the writings were not treasured as the records of a supreme 
champion of the faith, their preservation left to. the mere chance 
of circumstance.” 

There is abundant evidence that this last-comer to the Biblical 
Apostleship was responsible for the first disruptions among the 
early Christians. In a small work (valuable in inverse ratio to its 
size), Christ or Paul, the Rev. V. A. Holmes-Gore, M.A., wrote of 
Paul that 

“he not only had conflicts with Peter, James, Barnabas, and 

Mark but speaks of divisions at Corinth and of various parties 

supporting Peter, Paul, or Apollos (1 Cor. i. 2).” 

Mr. Holmes-Gore, remarking that ““many would agree that the 
Epistle of James is intended to counteract the influence of Romans ” 
recalls that Renan went so far as to say that “ the Epistle of Jude is 
a letter written against Paul” and that “ anti-Pauline letters were 
sent from Jerusalem in the name of the Apostles. He quotes Renan 
thus: “‘‘It is possible that a specimen of these letters may have 
been preserved for us in the Epistle of Jude, . . . a manifesto of the 
most violent description against nameless adversaries. The style 
has much analogy with the style of the Epistle of James’.”’ (History 
of the Origins of Christianity: Book 3: St. Paul). Having quoted 
Jude, Renan goes on to say: “ Paul from this moment was for a 
section of the church one of the most dangerous of heretics; a 
false Jew, a false Apostle .. . a Simon Magus. ... They proclaim 
boldly that the Twelve only are the foundation of the Church of 
Christ.”” Referring to the 3rd and 4th verses of Jude, Holmes-Gore 
says that “the faith which was once for all delivered unto the 
saints” is to distinguish it from the “false teaching of Paul and 
his friends ” and that those who “ crept in unawares ”’ is particularly 
applicable to Paul who entered the fellowship “in spite of strong 
opposition from the true disciples.”’ (Acts ix. 26). Brandon (op. cit.) 


says: “‘ The evidence is . . . irresistible and the conclusion must 
accordingly be accepted that Paul’s real opponents were the leaders 
of the Jerusalem Church. ... Although many scholars have been at 


pains to lessen the seriousness of disputes by representing Paul’s 
opponents as a small group of irresponsible adherents to Judaism, 
there can be no real doubt . . . that they were men backed with 
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the highest authority in the Church.” Brandon refers to Paul’s 
allusions to those who “‘ teach a different gospel and preach another 
Jesus’ and adds: “ The charge is amazing but its implications 
| must be faced. It means in effect that on Paul’s recognition, within 
some twenty years of the crucifixion, there were being propagated 
in the Church two rival interpretations of the faith and that they 
were identified respectively with the Jersualem and with Paul.” 


Reference has been made to Paul’s conceivably being envious 
of those who had known the Master intimately. Prof. Brandon 
commenting on the difficulty of discovering the explicit difference, 
feels it reasonable to draw certain inferences, and cites 2 Cor. ¥. 12-17: 

‘“* His opponents here are those whom he describes, with a 
curious circumlocution, as men who ‘ glory in appearance and 
not in heart’. In other words they exalt themselves in their 
authority by virtue of their knowledge of the historical Jesus. 
That such an inference is not fanciful can at once be seen, if 
the intellectual and spiritual milieu of the Jerusalem Church is 
considered for, without doubt, as we have seen, these Corinthian 
opponents were representatives of the Mother Community.” 

Paul, it cannot but be observed, seems to have had a weakness for 

writing down the value of the personal knowledge of the Master 

enjoyed by the first Apostles. It is rather touching to see how the 

smoulder of the ungratifiable emerges. We have just read an example 
_ of it. It was shewn in another form in connection with his conversion: 
it was Jesus Himself! It recurs in “‘ And last of all He was seen by 
me ”’—which He was not. It comes out again in Paul’s version of The 
Last Supper (1 Cor. xi. 23 ff.). Paul declares that the Master said 
“* This do in remembrance of me ’’. Not content with that he dares to 
precede this with the claim, “‘ For I have received of the Lord that 
which I delivered unto you.” A small part of what is reliably 
ascertainable may be condensed thus. It ought to be noted that 
neither Matthew, Mark, nor John say anything about such a command. 
“* Matthew bases his record of the Last Supper on that of Mark. 
Luke seems to have used another source ’’ (Barnes, op. cit. 152). 
That Luke ever even met the Master is extremely doubtful. 

““A majority of independent scholars are of the opinion 
that at the Last Supper, Jesus did not say ‘* Do this in re- 
membrance of me’.... A minority of such scholars... contend 
that the story as we have it in slightly different forms . . . grew 
up as ‘an attempt to give Christ’s authority to the existing cult- 
practice of the common meal. When a religion has a rite in 
general use, it must have an explanation of, or authority for, 
that rite.” (Barnes, 281). 

“The only narrative according to which Jesus commands 
the repetition of the rite, is the pseudo-Pauline story (sic) which, 
as we have reason to think, is a late insertion into 1 Corinthians. 
. . . What happened is clear. Some scribe, dismayed by the 
difference between Luke’s story and that attributed to Paul 
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(sic), filled out the one by the other. ... Plainly, after Luke’s | 
gospel had become authoritative, his account of the Last 
Supper was felt tobe so inadequate that it was altered.” 
(Barnes, op. cit. 287). | 
The nature of the Last Supper is not under scrutiny here, but | 
Paul’s lack of scruple. His complete unreliability in this matter is — 
surely proved; and it becomes intolerable when we find him uttering | 
the shockingly un-Christ-like dictum in 1 Cor. xi. 27-29: | 
“Wherefore whosoever shall eat this bread and drink this ~ 
cup of the Lord unworthily, shall be guilty of the blood and body | 
of the Lord. ... He that eateth and drinketh unworthily, © 
eateth and drinketh damnation to himself, not discerning the 
Lord’s body.” 
Who can imagine anyone so base as to take part in a Holy Com- 
memoration without a surviving spark of the Holy Spirit within? 
And as Barnes comments (p. 288) “If Judas was admitted to 
communion by Jesus, who in the world can be excommunicated ?”’. 
Browning had a word for it: ‘‘ All that I longed to be: all men 
ignored in me. This was I worth to God.” 

The culpability of the Churches in all this is deplorable. In his 
Hibbert Journal article referred to, Brandon wrote: 

“* Paul’s unexplained linking of Christos with that of the 
personal name of Jesus, . . . quite clearly by about a.D. 50 had 
such a settled currency that they became tantamount to a 
personal name ”’ (Jesus Christ). 

The outcome was that this Messianic quality had to be established, 
and the Master’s sentence to crucifixion as felon had to be explained, 
says Brandon, by the idea of a “ suffering Messiah.” 

“Hence an explanation was advanced which tended to 
represent the Crucifixion as a tragic accident. ... But the figure 
of the Suffering Servant was invoked only for its apologetic 
value: its soteriological possibilities remained unexplored... . 
The issue between Paul and the Jerusalem leaders accordingly 
became clear. Paul, drawing his inspiration from various 
sources (sic) saw in Jesus the universal saviour whose death 
had been fore-ordained before the aeons. Not of the original 
band of disciples, he became instinctively resistive of their 
tradition of the historical Jesus, and in its place exalted the pre- 
existent Son of God. ... Thus two different gospels were taught; 
two different interpretations of Jesus preached. Their mutual 
antagonism was inevitable.’ (Emphasis added with gusto). 

The evidence accruing is that Ecclesiasticism is sorely afflicted 
by a curious incapacity—with resulting loss of power—to discern 
the deep incongruity between what the Master taught, and what 
Paul misrepresented Him as teaching. To those who identify 
Christianity with the Gospel of the Master, this is a terrifying 
incapacity. 

(to be completed) 


The New Religious Atom 


V. OGDEN VOGT! 


F, in the near future, we suffer the dread misfortune of war, then 
the new atomic power is likely to destroy civilised life as we know 
it. If such a disaster is averted for even a few years, the new atomic 
powers will open undreamed economic changes and new paths of 
international, inter-racial and inter-cultural accord. 

All over the earth, the throbbing energies of human activity 
are geared to new powers and processes, pressing forward to still 
greater masteries of the material world. Where in the religious 
world are comparable achievements and efforts? Is religion quicken- 
ing its imagination more fully to conceive its own nature and role 
in the coming atomic age? Is it even aware that there may be a 
new religious atom that differs from the old religious atom as the 
new physcal atom dffers from the old? 

Up to the present, many religions and sects of religions have 
’ been centered in a group of beliefs. The ultimate unit, the atom of 
the faith, is a creed. The old physical atom as the ultimate unit of 
matter was a collection of particles or a pattern of inert substances. 
So also the old religious atom, as the ultimate unit of faith, was 
a collection of specific ideas or a pattern of fixed beliefs. 

Not so the new atom. It is now seen that the atom as the 
ultimate unit of matter is not a collection of inert particles but a 
group of movements, a pattern of energies. So the new religious 
atom as the ultimate unit of faith is not a collection of unchanging 
and fixed beliefs but a group of spiritual energies and a pattern of 
religious actions. 

The new physical atom is an organization of energized and 
energizing elements, protons, neutrons and electrons. So is the 
new religious atom. The elements of the true religious atom are the 
_ spirit of truth, the spirit of goodness and the spirit of beauty. These 
are spiritual energies. They are organized in and by a pattern of 
religious actions, which comprise worship, to form the new religious 
atom. 

Each of these is a powerful religious force. The spirit of truth 
is the active love of truth wherever it may lead. It is never fixed 
unchangeably upon any specific idea or belief. It is the live zeal for 
knowledge and understanding. However strong its convictions at 
any one time, it is always the perpetual search for more truth. The 
spirit of goodness is not a final allegiance to any particular code of 
morals or any completed definition of specific ideals. It is the inner 


1 Personal note on Dr. Von Ogden Vogt on p. 72. 
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love of right, a ceaseless devotion to the doing of good. The spirit — 


of beauty is more than the apprehension of the beautiful world 


around us. It is also the urge to make beauty, to create order and ~ 
structures of order, the unending reaching forth towards the beauty © 


of holiness. 

None of these energies can stand alone. Each requires the 
others. What organizes them and binds them together is a pattern 
of related actions which are the activities of worship. By the praise 
of all that is glorious and good, by clear humility and quiet waiting, 
by all-embracing remembrances and concerns, by eager efforts for 
larger understanding and faith, by pure dedications of heart and 
hand, by fellowships that are open and unlimited, which are all 
the religious actions of worship, these energies are mingled and 
fashioned into that supreme experience of communion with the 
Most High that is at once our noblest task and most sublime joy. 

The ultimate unit of living religion is thus not the old atomic 
pattern of received and fixed beliefs forming a Creed, it is the new 
atomic pattern of religious energies and actions forming a Discipline 
of Worship. 

This does not mean that religion does not require beliefs. On 
the contrary, one of the central efforts of worship is to achieve 
strong faiths and convictions. It does not mean that the new religious 
atom rejects all old beliefs. It may retain an old. belief or a new 
belief for generations, but never as a finality, and always with a 
complete willingness to change that belief according to new illumina- 
tions. The same is true for ethics and for aesthetics. 

Ideas change, beliefs have changed and are changing: the 
spirit of truth is changeless. Morals differ among differing religions: 
all true religion requires the love of righteousness and the spirit 
of goodness. Tastes and styles in the arts are ephemeral: the love 
of beauty, the demand to bring more and more of life under the 
sway of order, continues through all times. Cosmogonies and 
theologies fade and die: it is God who is the Eternal. 

It is for precisely this reason that the new religious atom may 
open new paths to ecumenical harmony. The old atom of static 
beliefs has divided and will divide. The true common denominator 
of all religions is not intellectual but religious, not the old atomic 
pattern of religious beliefs that is a Creed but the new atomic 
pattern of religious actions that is Worship. The new religious atom 
that is a Discipline of Worship can bring about a deep religious 
unity while affording many varieties of intellectual and moral 
diversity. 

The old religious atom is untenable, for religion, as the old 
physical atom is untenable for science. It cannot sustain either 
church or-state in the coming atomic age. There is a new religious 
atom as there is a new physical atom. Its appropriation and use 
could add as much power to the spiritual growth of man as the 
new physical atomic power may add to his material welfare. 


